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FERN SEED 


by Richard W. Graves 


Bout three miles from my home in Western Pennsyl- 

A A‘ vania, there grows in a patch of rocky woods the most 

magnificent fernery I have ever seen. Not only does it con- 

tain a profusion of varieties—bracken, maidenhair, cinnamon, 

holly, spleenwort, and a host of others I cannot name—but 

they grow in tropical exuberance. Nowhere else have I seen 

spurting from the ground such frond-fountains, some of them 

four feet high. The sight of such ferny splendor has awak- 

ened in me a fresh interest in this mysterious portion of the 
world of vegetation. 

For ferns are mysterious. Propagated not by seed but by 
spores, they have intrigued botanists from earliest times. 
For centuries ferns have been viewed as a bit on the un- 
canny side. In the Middle Ages people believed that the 
bracken put forth a small blue flower on St. John’s Eve, which 
soon gave place to a shining, fiery seed that ripened at mid- 
night. If the seed fell from the stem of its own accord and 
was caught in a white napkin, it was supposed to confer 
upon its possessor the power to become invisible. The prac- 
tice of trying to trap this elusive seed was called “watching 
the fern,” and it smacked so much of the black art that the 
Church frowned upon it. 

I still remember how intrigued I was forty years ago by 
a story about the exciting possibilities open to one who had 
acquired this gift of invisibility, But on sober second thought, 
would it be so desirable? The fun one could have, the tricks 
one could play, would soon pall; while the ability to over- 
hear, unobserved, what people were saying about us might 
prove devastating to our self-esteem. “Hearkeners seldom 
hear good of themselves.” wrote wise old Matthew Henry. 
Not that most people are naturally malicious, though there 
are a few of that acid species: but even our dearest friends 
rarely view us in the same golden light in which we observe 
ourselves. And I suggest that he is a rare soul among us 
who could hear with complete equanimity what others 
considered an honest and fair appraisal of him. 

Whereas, if our friend had a packet of fern seed in his 
pocket, and were able to take his place at our side at any 
time, all unbeknown to us, what a situation that would be. 
Is there anyone who would be happy to grant admittance 
to all the private and unguarded moments of his life? . . . I 
think we can all be thankful that fern seed do not exist. 

And yet there is One who has this power, without benefit 
of fern seed. How did that old household motto run—so often 
seen framed and hung upon the wall in pious homes? “Christ 
Is the Unseen Guest in This House, the Silent Listener to 
Every Conversation”—wasn’t that it? 

It is well for all of us to be reminded now and then that, 
as Hagar discovered, “Thou God seest me.” Before that 
means anything else, it should mean joy and peace to the 
Heavenly Father's children, as they rest in the protecting 
care of him who neither slumbers nor sleeps. But there are 
times when it should frighten us—times when we need to be 
frightened, as we ponder on the actualities of the somber 
words, “Thou hast set .. . our secret sins in the light of thy 
countenance.” 
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THE COVER gives us an _ intimate 
glimpse of the mutual affection that ex- 
ists between Mr. James Rockefeller and 
his youngest daughter, fourteen-month- 
old Theresa. The Rockefellers, the par- 
ents of three other children, met their 
adopted daughter last fall at Idlewild 
Airport, New York, following her long 
flight from Korea. 

Last month the Rockefeller family 
(not related to the Governor of New 
York) attended a picnic sponsored by 
the Presbyterian Church of Centereach, 
Long Island, for local families who have 
adopted Korean-American orphans (see 
page 24). 


Richard R. Gil- 
bert (at right), 
who writes about 
a little-known side 
of armed service 
life in Back from 
the Brig, page 10, 
is the United 
Presbyterian 
Church’s_secre- 
tary for youth 
evangelism. He was born and brought 
up in Georgia, and is a graduate of the 
University of Georgia and Princeton 
Theological Seminary. He was a vol- 
unteer guest at the U.S. Navy Retrain- 
ing Command earlier this year. 
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John Noble’s inspiring story about a 
Christian congregation in a Siberian 
slave labor camp, The Soviet Union's 
Hidden Church, page 15, is taken from 
his recently published book I Found 
God in Soviet Russia (St. Martin’s 
Press, $2.95). Mr. Noble is the young 
American Protestant from Detroit, Mich- 
igan, who was seized by the Russian 
Communists in Germany in 1945 and 
held a prisoner in various labor camps 
for ten years. Early last year Mr. Noble 
was released by the Kremlin following 
strong representations by the United 
States government. 


Paula P. Evans, the author of Youth 
of All Nations Call it Home, page 12, 
is an active young Oklahoma Presbyte- 
rian who is making her second appear- 
ance in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. For the past 
year she has been living at John Knox 
House in Geneva and studying at the 
University of Geneva with the aid of a 
working fellowship from the Commis- 
sion on Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
tions. Last year she recorded her 
experiences in a World Council of 
Churches’ work camp in Greece (P.L., 
Aug. 1, 1958). 
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Who Is Our Neighbor? 


« ... The article “New Jersey Buddhists 
Aid Tibet Refugees” (P.L., August 15, 
1959) has brought questions to my mind. 
I think it is fine that the New Jersey 
Buddhists are helping the Tibet refu- 
gees; but I do not understand why*“the 
Church World Service brought to Amer- 
ica Geshe Wangyal, a Kalmuk priest 
who had spent thirty years as a Buddhist 
monk in Tibet. He also heads a Buddhist 
monastery in Farmingdale, where young 
Kalmuk men study their religion.” . . . 
Why is the Church World Service 
(overseas relief agency of the National 
Council of Churches) using its position 
and the money Christians give . . . to 
promote Buddhism which does not 
honor and worship Christ? Why is the 
National Council so soft toward Com- 
—Janet Lutz 

New Castle, Pennsylvania 


munism... ? 


The National Council of Churches in 
a pamphlet describing what it is and 
what it does has this to say about its 
stand on Communism: “The National 
Council is and always has been unalter- 
ably opposed to communism. The Gen- 
eral Board, meeting in Seattle, June 4, 
1959, reaffirmed ‘the consistent position 
of the National Council of Churches ex- 
pressed in many official actions opposing 
the evils, the violence and the violation 
of human rights by communist and other 
tyrannies.’” 

The New Jersey Buddhists are refu- 
gees from Communism and received 
Church World Service aid because they 
were victims of political upheaval. Prot- 
estant relief agencies assist such vic- 
tims regardless of race, color, or creed. 

—THE EDITORS 


Protestants and 
the Crucified Christ 


« Concerning Mr. Davison’s article, 
“The Living Christ, the Empty Cross, 
and the Communion Faith” (P.L., Au- 
gust 1, 1959), while I agree that the 
Roman Catholic Church places too 
great an emphasis on the crucified Christ 
over and against the risen Lord, I don't 
see that the Presbyterian Church, among 
other Protestant denominations, is justi- 
fied in reversing this practice. Why 
should symbols of the Crucifixion be 
entirely absent from the church? 

It is not hard to understand why those 


who witnessed the gory death of Chr 
on a cross wanted to blot out the mey 
ory of it from their minds and tum jy 
stead in their joy to the glory and povg 
of his Resurrection. We of this age. how 
ever, should not cheerfully accept 
benefaction of the Resurrection withy 
being repeatedly and vividly remind 
of the supreme sacrifice by which it wa 
introduced. . . . 

While the crucified Christ should 
be the center of our worship, symbyh 
of the same should certainly be in ey 
dence in our churches. 


—CELESTE GLavzy 
Bridgewater, South Dako 


Teacher Shortage 


« Mr. Richard W. Firth in “Crisis fy 
our Public Schools” [P.L., September] 
1959] makes a considerable point of the 
“teacher shortage,” . a particulary 
unfortunate term because it implies tha 
there are just not enough qualified peo 
ple to man the classrooms and that the 
solution lies in recruiting and _ training 
people for the job. It should be emphe 
sized again and again that there is m 
numerical shortage. . . . If all the trained 
teachers who are now housewives, sales 
men, and engineers could be induced 
to return to the classroom, there would 
be far more than enough teachers for 
the present and future. There is a short 
age of teachers because people leave 
the profession as fast as they can kk 
recruited and not because a population 
boom has outstripped the available sup 
ply. The present crisis in employing 
teachers is competitive rather than m- 
merical, and it can be solved with 
money. ... 

The people of the United States have 
been trying for years to operate a com 
plex educational system at bargain base 
ment rates. We have elected schol 
boards on the basis of the tax rate and 
their financial record rather than thei 
educational achievements. If we would 
apply the same imagination to educatio 
that we do to warfare, we would ..: 
increase educational budgets by 200 
rather than 2%. For salaries of $10,000 
plus, the teachers who are now enginees 
and salesmen would think _ serious 
about coming back to the classroom. 
More important, the better college stt 
dents would be flocking to teaching i 
stead of medicine or business, With 4 

(Continued on page 51) 
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MEDITATION 
by Kenneth E. Nelson 


Are 


We Prepared 


To Enjoy Life? 


For when the foolish took their lamps, they took no oil 
with them. (Matthew 25:3) 


n Jesus’ parable about the ten maidens and their lamps, 
I the young women were waiting for the wedding party 
to come from the bride’s home, where the ceremony had 
taken place. They intended to join their friends when they 
came by, and go with them to the groom’s home for the 
festivities. No one knew exactly when the wedding party 
would come, so each maiden had brought a small hand 
lamp, a sort of first-century flashlight. Hand lamps were 
popular because of their size, but thoughtful people always 
carried vases of oil, just in case the tiny lamps should 
burn dry. 

So, true to life, five of the maidens in Jesus’ parable 
thought that they could get along without taking extra oil. 

The hours slipped by as the maidens waited. They 
fell asleep one by one, and the oil in their lamps burned 
low. 

Suddenly, at midnight, singing and shouting awakened 
the maidens. The wedding procession was coming. Quickly, 
five of the young women each emptied a vase of oil into 
her lamp. The other five, who had forgotten to bring an 
extra supply, were not able to refill theirs. They had 
counted on the party’s coming by before midnight. They 
were not ready for this emergency. Unpreparedness became 
a crisis; joy was at stake. 

This parable is not about serving, or sacrificing, or shar- 
ing; it is about being ready to enjoy the best things in life. 
Jesus believed in joy. He was no ascetic, as we learn from 
his presencé at the wedding feast in Cana. God wants us 
to enjoy life—but this does require preparation, 

We can be invited to a lovely party and be miserable— 

if our lamp of life is empty of the oil of friendship, appre- 
ciation, humor. Nor can we quickly button ourselves into 
tuxedos of charm and graciousness; if these qualities aren't 
part of our daily wardrobe, we can’t rent them for an eve- 
ning. , 
The same is true spiritually—“The kingdom of heaven 
shall be compared to ten maidens, . . .” God invites us to 
come into his Kingdom because he wants us to enjoy life, 
but it requires preparation to enjoy Kingdom-living. If we 
would walk by the light of spiritual insight, we must take 
care of our spiritual lamp. If it burns dry, we cannot expect 
God to fill it; this is what we must do each day. 

Someone may complain, “But why wouldn't the wise 
maidens lend oil to the foolish?” This is a reasonable ques- 
tion in view of our convictions about sharing. But there 
are some things in life which cannot be shared. There are 
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qualities and abilities which we cannot borrow. 

‘For example, two high-school seniors were hoping tc 
obtain secretarial employment for the summer. Both girls 
had had two years of typing. Sharon often stopped intc 
the commercial department before and after school to get 
extra practice in typing. Ophelia got through typing, but 
she didn’t spend any extra time at the keyboard. 

The summer jobs would go to the best typists in the 
class. Now suppose that Ophelia went to Sharon and asked 
to borrow some typing skill. Could Sharon possibly help her? 
She might say: “You can practice on my machine tonight.” 
But an evening's practice the night before the final speed 
test, even.on a skilled typist’s machine, wouldn't turn the 
trick. 

Sharon might say: “Well—be calm during the test, 
Ophelia; remember accuracy counts more than mere speed.” 

There is, of course, no way for Sharon to lend the skill 
which she has developed during two years of diligent work. 
The student who has coasted cannot borrow from the one 
who has prepared. It is not a matter of being willing to lend 
or willing to borrow; the fact is that the law of preparation 
is as constant as the law of gravity. 

When we come to the points in life that try and test us, 
the amount of preparation has everything to do with how 
we will succeed in the test. It determines whether or not 
we are ready for joy. 

The strength of our faith, when adversity tangles our 
plans, will depend on how we have made ourselves ready. 
If we have had very little to do with God, the church, the 
Bible, we may find it impossible to borrow faith and courage 
when faced by an emergency. Friends may be anxious to 
help us, but the qualities we need in the midnight crisis 
cannot be received like a shot of penicillin. 

It was not that the wise maidens would not share. They 
could not, It was not that Sharon would not share. She 
could not. It is not that God refuses special help in our 
emergencies. Our lack of preparation leaves us unable to 
receive emergency aid. 

God tries to help us grow a little every day. He wants 
to lead us “. . . in green pastures . . . beside still waters . . .” 
daily. He would anoint our heads with oil and fill our cup 
of life to overflowing each day. He will constantly nourish 
us with the bread of life and the living water, so that we 
may have joy in life. 

But if we fall asleep unprepared, even God himself can- 
not prepare us for the happy events of life, nor can he 
give us the deeper satisfaction that comes from being able 
to master adversity with Christian joy. 

Tomorrow's joy depends on today’s preparation, 








As distribution starts, families stream from crowded homes to surround jeeps. 
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CUBA’S HUNGRY 





Baptist pastor Elias Cuza of Guantanamo, 


Until last fall Mrs, Cristina Salazar, 
a fifty-year-old grandmother, lived in a 
small, two-story row house on a quiet 
street near the outskirts of La Maya, a 
town of 5,000 in Cuba’s Oriente prov- 
ince. To the east, Fidel Castro’s bearded 
rebel army had already begun the march 
which in January ended in the flight of 
dictator Fulgencio Batista. Each day, as 
the fighting neared La Maya, Mrs. Sala- 
zar saw small clusters of refugees coming 
into town. Soon she*and her family be- 
came refugees, too. 

On November 28, the Cuban army 
warned civilians to evacuate the town. 


The battle for La Maya was to begin. 


Mrs. Salazar and her family who lived 
with her—a son, his wife, and their four 
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standing on 


children—traveled west to the city of 
Santiago de Cuba, three 
months they stayed with relatives. 

In March the Salazars returned, A pile 
of rubble marked the location of their 
house. On their street alone, twenty 


where for 


houses were demolished in the three-day 
pitched battle. Aerial bombs had burned 
much of the business district. Some 1,500 
homeless residents lived in overcrowded 
quarters. 

From the sheet metal roofing of their 
former house, the Salazars erected a ane- 
room shack in which Mrs. Salazar, her 
eighty-year-old mother, and a grand- 
daughter set up housekeeping. The 
young couple and three of their children 
scattered to homes of friends. 
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jeep’s tailgate, fills virtual 


sea of containers 


There is little work in La Maya, none 
for a woman fifty years old. Mrs. Salazar’s 
only support comes from the meager in- 
come of her son. Once a day she prepares 
a meal of beans and rice over an open fire 
outside the door of the shack. 

Last month Mrs, Salazar and several 
hundred other residents of La Maya were 
the recipients of an emergency shipment 
of dried beans, used clothing, and vita- 
mins. They were the gift of American 
Protestants through Church World Serv- 
ice, joint relief agency of the National 
Council of Churches. Two patrol bomb- 
ers of the Atlanta, Georgia, Navy Reserve 
Squadron volunteered to airlift the 5,000- 
pound emergency shipment from St. 
Louis to the United States naval base at 


thrust toward him with emergency rations of dried beans. 


Guantanamo Bay. From there, Cuban 
church members organized the distribu- 
tion. 

Today, there are an estimated 50,000 
persons in eastern Cuba who, like Mrs. 
Salazar and her family, were made desti- 
tute by the fighting. Since this year's 
sugar cane has been harvested, there is 
small prospect for employment in the 
primarily single-crop province. The Rev- 
erend Efrain Perez, Baptist pastor of La 
Maya, says: “These people always have 
lived on the edge of poverty; now even 
their few possessions are gone. Just 
gathering together pots and pans for 
cooking is difficult.” 

By the end of October, nearly 4,000,- 
000 pounds of dried beans, cornmeal, 
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A small boy sent to get a ration of dried beans for his 
family stands dejectedly at the edge of the jostling 
crowd. Unconsciously he has turned the basin upside down. 


Mrs. Cristina Salazar, one of 1,500 in La Maya whose 
house was destroyed in the fighting, gestures toward shack 
she made from sheet iron roofing salvaged from debris, 
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powdered milk, used clothing, and vitamins will have am 
rived in Santiago de Cuba for distribution in the eastem 
sector of the island. Total value of the shipments, arranged 
through Church World Service, is $360,000. The ultimate 
donors, however, are American church members. Their con- 
tributions to the annual One Great Hour of Sharing appeal, 
to the CROP program in farming areas, as well as regular 
gifts of used clothing make possible the world-wide relief 
efforts of Church World Service. 

The pastors from Guantanamo assisting in the distribu 
tion at La Maya were visibly moved by the experience. 
Afterward, they discussed the day’s events over Cuban coffee 
at the home of Pastor Perez. The Reverend Oscar Gonzales, 
pastor of All Saints Episcopal Church, said: “We are 80 
seldom able to help these people who need help so much.” 
One minister said he was impressed with the way the crowd 
around the jeeps helped persons get the clothes they needed. 
“And did you notice,” asked Baptist minister Elias Cuza, 
“how everyone receiving a piece of clothing or a scoop of 
beans was stopped and inspected by those who hadn’t? They 
couldn’t believe the food and clothing were real.” Pastor 
Perez told of seeing a woman receive only a loafer for het 
left foot and trade some of her container of beans for the 
mate. 

As the ministers stood to leave, Mr, Cuza offered a prayers) 
“Beloved father . . . we ask thy blessing on the brethren im§ 
North America who out of love have given the gifts we 
used today. Bless also the persons who received them $0” 
that their souls as well as their bodies may be strengthened. 
. .. Help us, we pray, to continue in this work in the name 
of Christ. Amen.” 
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Navy personnel unload 5,000-pound emergency shipment following 
flight from St. Louis. Church World Service also sent 4,000,000 pounds of 
relief supplies to Cuba by sea. 


Guantanamo church members sort clothing at All Saints Episcopal Church before visit to la Maya. On later trips to 
stricken towns, pastors first took census of needy families, then distributed packages of food and clothing. 
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A Navy prisoner 


fights his way back into society, 


aided by an understanding chaplain 


Back from 


by Ricuarp R. GILBERT 


This is a story about a prison and a 
prisoner. The prison belongs to the Navy. 
The prisoner belongs to The United Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire, the site 
of the Naval Penitentiary, offers sharp 
contrasts. Looking through the barred 
western windows, the young inmates can 
visualize the nearby ski-slope, its hordes 
of gay sportsmen slaloming down the 
snowy heights. Turning to the north win- 
dows, the prisoners are within hailing dis- 
tance of the cigar-shaped nuclear sub- 
marines, their proud sailors the Navy's 
best. Somewhere between ski-slope and 
submarines are 750 prisoners who could 
not make the transition from civilian lei- 
sure to service reality. 

Within the Naval prison, a board of 
officers faces a new arrival, a lanky, de- 
fiant boy of nineteen years. 

The boy braces, “Sir, court-martial 
prisoner Bevans, William A., #151324, 
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reporting as ordered.” 

“Bevans, your sentence for desertion 
reads one year’s confinement and a dis- 
honorable discharge. What are your 
plans? Do you desire to be restored to 
duty?” 

The boy shrugs. “I want out of the 
Navy, Sir.” 

“Do you know what a dishonorable 
discharge means? You lose your veterans’ 
rights. It prevents you from working in 
plants holding government contracts, and 
it makes it most difficult to find a job re- 
quiring trust. Various state laws restrict 
your rights and privileges as a citizen. 
About the only thing you are left free to 
do is pay taxes.” 

The gray-clad adolescent stares at the 
floor. “All I want is out, I don’t care what 
it costs.” 

Bevans, William A., #151324, is a 
composite youngster, typical of the 750 
prisoners at Portsmouth. He is young, un- 


disciplined, and guilty of some crime. He 
joined the Navy with visions of freedom, 
adventure, girls, and more freedom. His 
true story begins shortly after Christma, 
when he and four other prisoners reached 
Portsmouth by bus, It’s a snowy midwit- 
ter night, and sharp Marine guards armel 
with riot guns and side arms begin: 
thorough search. Feet spread-eagle(, 
hands behind his head, Bill submits with 
animal-like dignity. Ahead, his eyes take 
in a gate and beyond, the massive stone 
walls of the “Castle” with its turretel 
tower. 

Inside, Bevans and the others check 
in to a Marine Sergeant at the Control 
Center, one of the many iron cages used 
as nerve centers and check points 
throughout the prison, Swiftly, Marine 
“chasers” herd the new men into the grim 
cell block. Life behind bars has begun fot 
Bill Bevans. 


His cell is a clean, austere box. A cot, 
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mattress, chair, sink, toilet, and table 
huddle together with the inmate. Out- 
side, he has a card giving his name and 
number, the twin marks of identity 
shared by all others in the four-tiered 
block. 

Early the next morning, guards strip 
Bevans of his uniform, carefully giving 
him receipts for his personal items. Each 
article will be returned at departure. 
Walking through the various routines of 
photographing and clothing, he gets the 
impression of an efficient factory, an 
assembly line. 

On the second landing—deck in naval 
parlance—while Bevans and seven others 
await their turns for property issue, they 


read from their red “Bibles,” the prisoner. 


regulations. He finds he must address the 
lowest Marine private as “sir.” He thinks 
bitterly: “They're out to get me, The 
power-hungry slobs!” _ 

A few mintites later, Bevans is stand- 
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ing at attention before a Parris Island 
Marine Sergeant with a shaved head and 
Prussian manner. Clad only in a towel, 
he gives name and number and receives 
about forty pounds of clothing and per- 
sonal items. 

From scuttlebutt, he discovers that the 
gray denim uniform is a gift from the in- 
mates in the prison’s enormous clothing 
factory. Here are the prisoners who give 
Portsmouth its “maximum security” tag— 
murderers, drug addicts, thieves, per- 
verts, all graduates of armed forces brigs. 
They are segregated from kids such as 
Bevans. He learns that he is not consid- 
ered an incorrigible but is expected to 
retrain himself for future usefulness. 

Even the case-hardened criminals who 
make the rounds of the court-martial 
carousel until they catch the brass ring 
... the clothing factory at Portsmouth . . . 
are encouraged up to the limit. They are 
segregated, however, because their atti- 








tude is infectious; in fact, many are at 
Portsmouth because thoughtless civilian 
judges gave them the choice of jail or 
join, in effect, sweeping civilian dirt un- 
der the Navy’s carpet. 

For the next twelve days, Bevans is too 
busy to think about anybody but him- 
self. He is tagged, fingerprinted, tested, 
herded, and questioned. By the time he 
faces the board of officers for classifica- 
tion, he has accumulated a thick jacket of 
reports: I.Q., psychiatric, childhood in- 
formation, parental background, and 
educational level, He learns that three 
of his companions whose attainment level 
is lower than the sixth grade will go to 
school. 

A highlight of the twelve-day screen- 
ing period is the lecture and interview 
with the Chaplain, With forty men, Bev- 
ans sits in a classroom and studies the 
full Commander before him. The only 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Or ALL 


CALL IT HOME 


From five continents they come to debate ideas and 


compare customs in Geneva’s John Knox House 


by Pauta P. Evans 


John Knox House is internationalism dox, Hindu, and Zoroastrian — back 
in a nutshell. Located in a remodeled *_" grounds, to a House where they are free 
chalet in the mountain-fringed suburbs 4 to trade probing questions, firm opinions, 
of Geneva and named after the Reformer ; and practical jokes. 
who served that city’s foreign congrega- oe Teatime might find a fair French Al 
tion more than four hundred years ago, ; gerian leveling a pseudo-serious charge 
the House carries on an international, in- . — of “racism” at a dark Liberian who ha 
terfaith work today. accused him of not being a “real Afn- 

Ecumenical tourists know it as a hos- can.” A sari-wrapped Parsee may tell a 
pitality center, which can provide intro- ’ , apr: . blazered young Englishman exactly what 
ductions to Geneva churchmen or a she thinks of British imperialism, whik 
resumé of religious life in Europe. the onlookers, French, American, and 

Pastors and laymen seeking to work f Chinese, shake with laughter at the 
out their common faith in action know “ = “colonialist war.” 
it as a conference center, where they may ~* ‘g 4 A visitor to the nightly service in the 
discuss anything from cultural oppor- am a a <a little wooden chapel could hear vesper 
tunities for the working class to the Chris- cad = ; led in French, the House language, byé 
tian approach to thermo-nuclear weap- poe Sy * ae < Gee German Lutheran, a Bulgarian Orthodot, 
ons. 3 Zi jae =—oor an Argentine Waldensian. 

But John Knox House is just plain fc Fie But, however intertonfessional and it- 
“home” to fourteen young people who 7 Y 3 § tercontinental it may be in scope, the 
have come from five continents to study a five-year-old “foyer” (the French title, 
in one of the most cosmopolitan cities Two European fellow-students give tips with connotations of fireside and family) 
and universities in the world. They have on French pronunciation to girl from is American Presbyterian in origin and 
come from both sides of the Iron Curtain, Seuth Africa, Zubeida Barmania, newly direction. 
from Protestant, Roman Catholic, Ortho- arrived at John Knox House in Geneva. The idea came from three men who 
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“Algerian evening” finds young men from North Africa serving native dish, 


“couscous,” to smiling Danish girl. 


Students 


from University join Knox House residents for special programs like this; folk songs, political discussion will follow dinner. 


saw the difficulties of foreign students at 
the University of Geneva during the 
early postwar years, The University, tra- 
ditionally international, had grown ac- 
customed to a small, all-Swiss enrollment 
during wartime and was unprepared for 
the influx of foreign students which re- 
curred after travel restrictions ended. 
Even today, in spite of an enrollment 
which is 65 per cent non-Swiss, 85 per 
cent non-Genevan, the University has no 
dormitories for its 3,800 students, no stu- 
dent center, no organization which is 
open to any student who wishes to join. 
The late Dr. Charles T. Leber, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations, Dr. 
Charles Arbuthnot, Commission Repre- 
sentative of the Presbyterian Church in 
Europe, and Dr. Robert Mackie, a 


Scottish Presbyterian who was chairman - 


of the Department of Inter-Church Aid 
of the World Council of Churches, began 
to discuss a student home and center in 
1952. The National Protestant Church of 
Geneva (Reformed) was also talking 
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about student facilities at that time, but 
had little hope for immediate action. 

The Americans consulted the Protes- 
tant Church of Geneva, which approved 
plans for John Knox House. The project 
was put into action in 1953. 

Funds came from Montview Boulevard 
Presbyterian Church in Denver, whose 
pastor, Dr, Arthur Miller, is now Moder- 
ator of the General Assembly, The con- 
gregation “tithed” its sanctuary building 
fund to mission work, part of the money 
being used to buy and equip John Knox 
House. The United Presbyterian Church 
pays the director's salary, and program 
and conference expenses. These include 
the costs of the annual John Knox House 
lecture, a talk by a distinguished Chris- 
tian on the present-day task of the 
Church and ecumenical development. 
Copies of the lecture in French, English, 
and German are sent to pastors, univer- 
sity libraries, and church and mission 
headquarters. This year’s lecture, “John 
Knox and Today,” was given by Dr. 
George MacLeod, founder of the Iona 


community in Scotland. 

The House was opened in the fall of 
1954, with the Reverend Ray W. Teeu- 
wissen, now Commission Representative 
to the Presbyterian Church in the Cam- 
eroun, as the first director. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1958 by Dr. Paul Frelick, a 
fraternal worker who came from three 
years’ service in Paris with CIMADE, a 
French Protestant social-work organiza- 
tion, and a parish of industrial workers, 

Before becoming a fraternal worker, 
Dr. Frelick was a navy chaplain and as- 
sistant pastor to his father, the Reverend 
H. Victor Frelick, at State Street Pres- 
byterian Church in Schenectady, N.Y. He 
received his A.B. from Union College, 
Schenectady, B.D. from Union Seminary 
in New York, and Ph.D, from the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

Frelick’s family, which includes his 
wife Brenda, often mistaken for a stu- 
dent, six-year-old Graeme, and year-old 
Andy, occupies an apartment on the sec- 
ond floor of the foyer. There they are 
always close to a life which could be 
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YOUTH OF ALL NATIONS 
CALL IT HOME 


(Continued) 


found in student homes around the world 
—midnight study breaks that turn into 
early morning talk sessions, cries of “Who 
hid my toothbrush in the telephone 
booth?” and anxieties about final exam- 
inations or family problems. 

However, the foyer’s composition and 
purpose make it something more than 
an ordinary student home. It is a group of 
people from all over the world who have 
brought along their national prejudices, 
as well as their personal idiosyncrasies, 
and have agreed to seek community to- 
gether—the only qualification for admit- 
tance. 

This “community” is a much-discussed, 
but never completely defined, word in 
the John Knox group. The students know 
its obligations, however—that they must 
establish relationships with people who 
have backgrounds and opinions com- 
pletely different from their own, and try 
to understand the differences. 

This sometimes leads to a_ highly 
charged atmosphere, one in which mod- 
ern problems bring old controversies out 
of history books and into the living room. 
Rearmament questions are likely to touch 
off a Franco-German debate on World 
Wars I and II, a debate which is colored 
by memories of childhood hunger, and 
the rubble that used to be the house next 
door. 


George Macleod of lona (left) speaks 


Protestants who have accepted their 
Protestantism without learning its mean- 
ing are taken to task for their “religious 
anarchy,” and are set to thinking about 
what they believe, and why. At the same 
time, Roman Catholics hear another in- 
terpretation of “upon this rock I will build 
my church,” and are confronted with 
skepticism about papal infallibility. 

“Communism” becomes more than an 
abstract word when students from the 
free world hear the experiences of those 
from Iron Curtain countries. A future 
political science instructor tells of being 
imprisoned and almost executed for anti- 
Communist comments discovered in his 
diary. Church attendance in her home 
country is “dangerous” for a soft-eyed 
pianist, almost as dangerous as wearing 
blue jeans. The latter offense could bring 
her a one-year jail sentence as an “enemy 
of the state.” 

Dinner guests at the foyer, such as a 
“brother” from the Protestant community 
of Taizé, help create awareness of re- 
ligious and _ political developments 
through personal contacts. A recent “Al- 
gerian evening” found foyer inhabitants 
and North Africans from the University 
getting acquainted over heaping plates 
of “couscous” and steaming mint tea. Al- 
gerian folk music and a short talk on the 
rebellion set the background for an in- 
formal evening in which conversation 
ranged from the F.L.N., Algerian rebel 
group, to the merits of soccer versus foot- 
ball. 


However, life in John Knox House is 





to students after “foyer” lecture. With 


him are Theophilus Taylor, former Moderator, and Knox House director Paul Frelick, 
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more than a continuous seminar , 


which members celebrate each othe; 
birthdays, ski and picnic together, ay 
trade dish-duty. Examination time give 
it the appearance of a mutual aid socieh 
as students in interpreters’ courses po; 
their maternal tongues for study, 

Cries of “swing your partners” , 
“don’t step on my sari” may be heard, 
the monthly open houses, in which th 
foyer extends its fellowship to the rg 
of the University. John Knox House hy 
an “open door” policy, limited only }y 
the amount of space and facilities—livig 
room, conference room, and small cell 
Outside students eat there, and partic, 
pate so completely in its activities thy 
they are considered full-fledged fami) 
members. 

Presbyterian Junior Year Abroad sty 
dents in Geneva use Knox House as; 
base, although not all can live there be. 
cause of the nationality equilibrium 
which the House tries to maintain. Th 
recipient of the Presbyterian workig 
fellowship for graduate study lives at th 
House and assists the director, 

John Knox House is also used for meet: 
ings of student organizations, such as th 
African club, and for conferences. It 
operated in a series of discussions on “The 
Christian and War,” with the Student 
Christian Association, and a Roma 
Catholic group. 

The foyer makes a particular effort 
help Africans and Asians reconcile thei 
cultures with the totally different life they 
find in Europe, a difference which often 
leaves them “lost.” As a dainty India 
law student put it, “My whole worl 
came crashing down thirteen hours after 
I left the Bombay airport.” 

African students in Europe wer 
brought together for the first time ata 
John Knox House conference last spring 
Under the auspices of the Departmett 
on the Laity of the World Council d 
Churches, students from thirteen cour 
tries below the Sahara discussed ther 
roles as responsible Christians in ther 
churches and countries. For some, th 
conference marked their first meeting 
with Africans of other nationalities. 

Pranks and politics, African confer 
ences and Algerian evenings, Bibk 
studies in English and play-readings i 
French—all are part of the life at Joho 
Knox House. And alf are subject to cor 
stant revision or rejection. For the Hous 
has no set routine, no formal plan, & 
cept to serve the students as their need 
arise and change, and to prepare thet 
for their responsibilities to a world with 
rising and changing needs, 
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THE SOVIET UNION'S 


idden Church 


Visiting delegations from overseas will never see the Church at 


work in the slave camps of Siberia. An American who found God in 


this group of courageous Christians tells of some of his experiences 


O° a bleak winter night, the furtive, 
shivering figure of a prisoner 
could be seen outside the barracks build- 
ing next to ours. While the eerie light of 
the searchlamps illuminating the barbed- 
wire barriers of the compound was re- 
flected on the snow, and the wind blew 
in frigid gusts, this fellow would walk 
back and forth, back and forth, trying 
to keep warm despite the sub-zero wind. 
At any sign of a Russian guard com- 
ing toward the area, he would quickly 
return inside and, by the time the guard 
arrived and entered the building, he 
would find nothing but a group of labor- 
ers sitting on their bunks or on the 
benches in the center of the room, chip- 
ping mud off their boots, sewing on but- 
tons, or engaging in idle conversation. 
In the drying room at the rear, a number 
of men would be hanging up work 
clothes which they had just washed. 
As soon as the guard had left, the 
self-appointed sentry could be seen 
again taking up his post near the door, 


as if out for a smoke or a breath of fresh _ 


air, And if the guard had slipped in now 
he would have found that the men so 
busy hanging up their wash a few min- 
utes ago were kneeling with bowed 
heads, while one of their number led 
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by JOHN H. Nose 


them in prayer. For meeting here this 
night in Vorkuta was the Church behind 
Barbed Wire. This is the real church in 
Russia, the branch of the Christian 
Church which no delegation of visiting 
foreign clergymen is going to be per- 
mitted to see. 

Wrenched from their homes and con- 
demned to a life of slavery in the barren 
wastes of the Arctic, the dedicated 
clergymen and laymen who make up 
this Church have sown new seeds of 
faith that have taken root and grown. 
Its denominations are as diverse as the 
religious backgrounds of the slave work- 
ers in the mines, Russian and Greek Or- 
thodox, Roman Catholic, Jewish, Lu- 
theran, Baptist, Mennonite, Mormon, 
Adventist—denominational lines do not 
mean much. Sometimes, literally only 
“two or three” men would gather in His 
name, as was the case with the Mor- 
mons. At other times, there would be 
fifty or more taking part in a service. In 
this great body of faith that continues 
to exist and conduct services under- 
ground in Soviet slave-labor camps are 
many of the outstanding religious lead- 
ers of Russia and of the Soviet satellite 
states as well as many of the most dedi- 
cated laymen and women of _ the 


churches that once flourished in areas 
now under Communist rule. 

The first service of this Church be- 
hind Barbed Wire which I attended was 
one conducted by a Lutheran pastor who 
had been deported from his native Lat- 
via. The Lutheran services were among 
those customarily held in the drying 
room where the men could disperse 
quickly if guards came. Most of the Lu- 
therans came from Latvia or Estonia, 
the little Baltic republics which had 
been invaded and annexed by Russia in 
1940 despite treaties of friendship guar- 
anteeing their independence. In addi- 
tion, many of the prisoners from East 
Germany were Lutheran, as were a few 
Volga Russians who had been members 
of the old Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Russia, a religious body completely 
and ruthlessly suppressed by the Com- 
munists in 1938. 

We had several Latvian 
among the Baltic prisoners in our com- 
pound area. One of these pastors would 
conduct the service, speaking in Russian, 
the one tongue by now common to us 
all. We would meet on any evening ex- 
cept Sunday, as the guards would then 
be especially on the lookout. Services 
were held at a different time and place 
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pastors 








THE SOVIET UNION’S 
HIDDEN CHURCH 


in each instance to avoid falling into an 
easily detectable pattern. Whenever one 
of the Latvians would come by and 
casually say, “Why don’t you drop over 
in about half an hour?” I would know 
that a service was to be held that eve- 
ning and, picking up some things, I 
would go over to do a little “laundry.” 

The service would open with a prayer, 
then a Bible lesson. Since at this time 
we had no Bible in camp, the pastor 
would have to quote the text from mem- 
ory. How well some of those ministers 
knew their Bible! They could quote 
whole chapters of the New Testament 
without hesitation even though in the 
Russian language which was not too 
clear to all of us. Following-the Scrip- 
ture ‘lesson, we would pray, imptyring 
God to give strength to His people uxtil 
the time should come when we woult 
be released. Then would come a sermon, 
usually an exhortation directed toward 
those among us who might be wavering 
in faith, asking themselves how God 
could let us all suffer so, or having diffi- 
culty in justifying their personal beliefs 
wearied as they were by the incessant 
drumming of atheist propaganda. Such 
sermons reminded us that our sufferings 
were not in vain but would help redeem 
the world from Communism and athe- 
ism. After the sermon, we would have 
a hymn, We dared not sing kymns aloud, 
but would all hum the tune together 
quietly while the pastor recited the 
words. 

During those precious minutes when 
we met together in prayer, a great bur- 
den was lifted from my shoulders. While 
we were there with our Heavenly Fa- 
ther, we were with the Church Eternal, 
and the walls of our prison camp faded 
away until they were as nothing. We 
were with Christ, and though our bodies 
were in bondage our souls were free. 
We all risked severe punishment by at- 
tending these services yet men who had 
never been regular in church attend- 
ance before would give up anything they 
were doing and come to join us, regard- 
less of the danger. 

What a wonderful life it gave our 
souls as we frequently hummed Martin 
Luther’s great hymn and heard the 
words so appropriate to our own posi- 
tion: 

A mighty fortress is our God, 

A bulwark never failing; 

Our helper He, amidst the floods 
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Of mortal ills prevailing. 

For still our ancient foe 

Doth seek to work us woe; 

His craft and power are great. 

And armed with cruel hate, 

On earth is not his equal. 

Did we in our own strength confide, 

Our striving would be losing, 

Were not the Right Man on our side, 

The Man of God’s own choosing. 

Dost ask Who that may be? 

Christ Jesus, it is He! 

Lord Sabaoth His Name; 

From age to age the same, 

And He must win the battle. 

Lutherans are a tough people in their 
spiritual beliefs, as they long ago proved 
in their years of persecution. Commu- 
nists are finding them no less dedicated 
today than were their forebears. Un- 
vielding to threats of punishment or 
blandishments of atheist propaganda, 
the loyal Lutherans of Vorkuta showed 
a devotion to the Christian faith that was 
an inspiration and a challenge to us all. 

There had been no organized worship 
services or religious activity at Vorkuta 
until prisoners from the Baltic countries 
began to arrive in considerable numbers: 
it was their example which emboldened 
the Ukrainians, Poles, and Russians so 
that soon there was a great revival of 
religion among all prisoners. 

These Lutheran pastors were stalwart 
men. I would like to pay particular trib- 
ute to one who was a fellow prisoner in 
my compound nearly all the time I was 
there and who frequently led us in wor- 
ship. He was the Reverend Paul Rosen- 
bergs, dean of the church district of Riga 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Latvia, a brilliant young theologian and 
preacher who now, unfortunately, has 
joined the ranks of Christian martyts 
who died at the hands of the Commu- 
nists. 

In the life and work of Paul Rosen- 
bergs are mirrored the lives of hundreds 
of Protestant clergymen who have fallen 
prisoner to the Communists. Born in 
1906, the son of the Reverend Peter 
Rosenbergs, pastor of famous old St. 
Martin’s Church in Riga, he early 
showed great promise as a student and 
followed his father into the ministry. 
He was ordained in 1931 and thereafter 
wrote several books on theology, one of 
which, Handbook for Christian Intellec- 
tuals, caused a particular stir in univer- 
sity circles; at the early age of thirty- 
five, he was made Dean of Riga District 
and member of the Supreme Board of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Latvia. 

Paul Rosenbergs was a brilliant, re- 





spected clergyman, happily married and 
the father of four fine children when, in 
1944, tragedy struck. He had proved 
himself a fearless defender of Christian. 
ity and justice during the short Russian 
occupation of Latvia in 1940-41 and 
the German occupation which followed, 
1941-44. First he was arrested by the 
Nazis because of his public protest 
against the persecution of the Jews. But 
the German authorities feared to send 
him to concentration camp because of 
his high standing in the 
Church, and eventually released him to 
return to his pulpit. 

When the war turned against Ger- 
many and the advancing Russian armies 
again neared Latvia, Peter Rosenbergs 
was urged to join the thousands of other 
Latvians who were fleeing the country, 
having had a taste of Russian persecu- 
tion in the previous occupation of 1940, 
The young pastor knew how bitterly the 
rulers of the Soviet Union detested or 
ganized Christianity. His own father had 
been arrested by the Red Army dur- 
ing its brief occupation of Riga after 
World War I and sent to prison, where 
he died of typhoid fever in 1919. How- 
ever, Paul had just been called to serve 
St. Martin’s, the church of which his 
father had been pastor, and although his 
brother-in-law, the Reverend Richard 
Zarins (now pastor of the Latvian Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of New York 
city), and other members of his family 
were fleeing, he decided to remain with 
those of his parishioners who had to 
stay. 

He had served as pastor of St. Mar- 
tin’s for only eight weeks when, in Sep- 
tember-October, 1944, the Russian 
secret police suddenly arrested him, 
charging him with anti-state activity; a 
year later he received a sentence of ten 
years at hard labor. Meanwhile, his wife 
and four children were brutally evicted 
from the parsonage and exiled, along 
with thousands of other patriotic Lat- 
vians, to the “new lands” of the Soviet 
Union, i.e., Siberia. 

Some time prior to my arrival in 1950, 
Pastor Rosenbergs had been sent to Vor- 
kuta to serve out his sentence at hard 
labor as a coal miner. Though he was 
thin and bone-weary from the heavy 
toil, he always seemed to have time for 
personal counseling and prayer with the 
men. The National Lutheran Council of 
America in a recent tribute to him has 
quoted some of the East German pris- 
oners who were with us at Vorkuta as 
calling him “the ideal clergyman who 
never lost his faith,” and “the saviour of 

(Continued on page 34) 
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UNICEF 


THE TRICK 
IS TO TREAT 


Millions of American youngsters will soon be ringing 
doorbells in the annual Halloween Trick or Treat collec- 
tion for the United Nations Children’s Fund, better known 
as UNICEF. ; 

Originator of the idea, over ten years ago, was the Rev- 
erend Clyde M. Allison, then editor of the Presbyterian 
Junior-Hi Kit. At first the Kit suggested that young people 
collect such items as shoes and soap for Church World 
Service. But in 1950 the youngsters were urged to Trick or 
Treat for money to buy milk for hungry children abroad. 
The coins collected were sent to the UN. 

UNICEF was impressed with the idea and the following 
year sponsored a nationwide campaign. American organi- 
zations, clubs, schools, churches, and youth leaders also 
liked the idea of substituting a philanthropic project for 
the vandalism traditionally associated with Halloween. 
Trick or Treating for UNICEF has swept the country like 
the proverbial prairie fire. Five hundred communities con- 
tributed $32,000 in 1952. Six years later, some two million 


Youngsters in Sumatra line up for testing in a mass anti- 
tuberculosis campaign. Indonesian government receives as- 
sistance from World Health Organization, which furnishes 
technical guidance, and from UNICEF, which supplies equip- 
ment, vehicles, tuberculin and BGG vaccine. Forty teams 
work throughout country testing 500,000,000 people yearly. 
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The Reverend Richard Klein, associate pastor of First Pres- 
byterian Church, Walla Walla, Washington, pins Trick 
or Treat armbands on Fritz Keiler, Gayle Hunt, Vicki Cra- 
nor, and Judy Chamberlain before they go out to collect 
pennies for UNICEF on Halloween. Young people represent 
Episcopal, Methodist, and United Presbyterian churches. 





children in 9,500 communities collected $1,250,000, 

Presbyterians have widely supported the UNICEF Trick 
or Treat campaign since its inception. The 171st General 
Assembly of The United Presbyterian Church, meeting in 
Indianapolis last May, reaffirmed its support of UNICEF 
and commended “church and community groups for their 
support of UNICEF and interpretation of its world-wide 
service. 


Typical of the type of leadership provided by Presby- 


Trachoma, a painful, highly contagious, and sometimes 
blinding eye disease, is common in the Orient. In Taiwan, 
Formosa, more than half the children are afflicted. This 
first-grader has just received treatment of antibiotic 
ointment supplied by UNICEF. Some 1,200,000 pupils have 
been treated and nearly nine-tenths cured of the disease. 
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terians is that of the Glade Run Presbyterian Church ¢ 
Dayton, Pennsylvania. The Women’s Association sponsoy 
the observance and enlists the enthusiastic participation of 
the other churches, the schools, businessmen, and city 
officials. 

Churches wishing to learn more about the Trick or Treat 
observance may obtain a UNICEF Halloween Planning Kit 
for $1. from the U.S. Committee for UNICEF, P.O, Bo 
1618, Church Street Station, New York 8, New York 


A Burmese technician sprays interior of home with inseci- 
cide in campaign to eradicate mosquito which transmit 
malaria. Government-initiated project receives assistance 
from UNICEF. In 1958 more than 350,000 homes wer 
sprayed in one district alone, and in the whole country 
a total of 9,000,000 persons was protected. 
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THE WHITEST MUSTACHE IN THE WORLD 


The foamy milk mustache on the faces of the appealing youngsters 
pictured here bids fair to become a widely recognized symbol of a 
project which has captured the imagination of boys and girls, men 
and women, round the earth. These children, smiling over their daily 
ration of milk, are typical of millions of others in underdeveloped areas 
who would be suffering from malnutrition if they did not have a friend 
who cares about their health and welfare. This friend is UNICEF. 

UNICEF was organized by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in 1946 and is governed by an executive board representative 
of thirty nations, It is primarily concerned with helping underdeveloped 
countries solve problems concerning the well-being of children. 

Through its nutrition projects UNICEF ships tons of dried milk to 
countries where children’s diets are inadequate. But to make sure that 
* § these countries become more self-sufficient in providing the milk chil- 
dren need, UNICEF contributes machinery to dry milk or to process 
substitute foods such as fish flour and soybean milk. 

UNICEF believes that the first step toward a brighter future for 
children is to free them from disease. To that end it cooperates with 
governments in their campaigns against malaria, yaws, tuberculosis, 
leprosy, and trachoma by providing drugs, vaccines, and supplies. 

In order to insure a new generation of healthy adults, mothers in 
these areas must receive safe maternity care and help in keeping their 
children well. UNICEF is providing basic equipment and essential sup- 
plies for more than 16,000 welfare centers all over the world. 

UNICEF assistance is not a give-away program for peoples not 
interested in helping themselves. The organization stresses the fact that 
self-help is the keystone of the whole enterprise. Aided countries spend 
more than $2 for each $1 in UNICEF. supplies. Each year UNICEF 
in cooperation with local governments helps more than 50,000,000 
mothers and children in over one hundred countries, but its job is far 
from finished. The number of children living in areas where hunger 
and disease are taken for granted is a staggering 750,000,000; it will 
be a long time, if ever, before UNICEF can close up shop. 
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Brazilian Presbyterians Celebrate Centennial 


The black 1959 Cadillac with the 
motorcycle escort whisked through the 
downtown Rio de 
Janeiro. Its was the First 
Presbyterian Church of Rio, commonly 
known as the “Presbyterian Cathedral.” 
Inside the car was Dr. Juscelino Ku- 
bitschek, President of the United States 
of Brazil, and an active Roman Catholic 


damp streets of 


destination 


layman. 

The occasion was momentous. Never 
before in the 450-year history of the 
Latin world’s largest nation had a chief 
of state paid a formal visit to a Prot- 
estant church and taken part in a wor- 
ship service. 

On President Kubitschek’s part, it 
was a fitting tribute to one hundred 
years of Presbyterianism in Brazil and a 
reminder to the world that Brazil, with 
more than 5,000,000 Protestant adher- 
ents, is the greatest Protestant strong- 
hold in the Latin world. 


For the some 500,000 men, women, 
and children who belong to, or attend, 
Presbyterian churches in Brazil, Presi- 
dent Kubitschek’s visit to the 
Presbyterian church in the country was 
the climax to four years of preparations. 
And it was perfectly timed. On August 
12, 1859, exactly one hundred years be- 
fore, the Reverend Ashbel Green Simon- 
Princeton Seminary 
graduate from the United States of 
America, had arrived in Rio de Janeiro 
to found the Church in Brazil. 

Speaking before a tremendous con- 
gregation of more than 4,000 people 
which choked the 1,500-seat sanctuary 
of Brazilian Presbyterianism’s “mother 
church,” the President of Brazil voiced 
the hope that the Ecumenical Council, 
called by Pope John XXIII, might even- 
tually reunion of all 
branches of Christendom, believing that 
such a united front was essential in the 


oldest 


ton, a voung 


result in the 


President Kubitschek of Brazil (center) is flanked at Presbyterian Centennial 


service by Dr. 


Amantino Adorno Vassao (left), stated clerk of the Brazilian 


Assembly and pastor of Rio’s First Church, and Dr. Jose Borges, Assembly Moderator. 
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battle with growing atheistic materiak 
ism. 

Dr. Kubitschek gave special emphasis 
to the statement issued earlier during 
the week by the Moderator of the Gen. 
eral Assembly of the 
Church of Brazil, Dr. Jose Borges dos 
Santos, Jr., who had said that “cathol- 
icity is the prerogative of the Church 
of Christ, that in its very essence the 
church is universal.” 

The President also paid tribute to 
missionary endeavor of Presbyterians in 
Brazil. He was visibly moved as he 
spoke of the “sincerity and the sacrifices 
of your missionary activity in our coun 
try.” 

Earlier in the day, the General As- 
semblies of both the Presbyterian 
Church of Brazil and the 30,000-member 
Independent Presbyterian Church of 
Brazil met in joint session, the first time 
both groups have met together since 
their division in 1903. 

In a meeting which had been billed 
as strictly commemorative, considerable 
discussion ensued concerning the possi- 
bility of continuing some joint projects 
beyond this centenary year. 

A motion to establish a United Pres- 
byterian Council, under the jurisdiction 
of both denominations, was approved by 
voice vote in each assembly and was 
then approved unanimously by a stand- 
ing vote of both assemblies voting to- 
gether. Delegates then spontaneously 
began to sing the hymn, “Blest Be the 
Tie That Binds.” 

The new Council will represent both 
denominations before the public and 
will continue the successful work of the 
United Presbyterian Centennial Com- 
mission. 

On Sunday afterndon, August 9, the 
Centennial celebrations got off to a good 
start with a mass meeting and service 
in Rio’s Gilberto Cardoso Stadium. 

More than ten thousand Protestants 
from the Rio area joined some 300 dele- 
gates and visitors from the World Pres- 


Presbyterian 
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Flags of fifty nations circle Cardoso Stadium in Rio de Janeiro during Brazil’s Presbyterian Centennial mass meeting. 


byterian Alliance for the stadium gath- 
ering. 

The audience heard a massed choir 
from twenty-four Presbyterian churches 
in the Rio area and received greetings 
from the Moderators of the two churches 
responsible for the initiation of Presby- 
terian work in Brazil—Dr, Arthur Miller 
of The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. and Dr. Ernest Trice Thompson 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S. Dr. 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd, newly-elected pres- 
ident of the World Presbyterian Alli- 
ance, brought greetings from that or- 
ganization. 

Following President Kubitschek’s 
address on August 12, the Presbyterians 
of Brazil received news of a great birth- 
day gift. Mrs. Morell De Reign of 
Missouri, chairman of the Presbyterian 
U.S. General Assembly’s Board of Wom- 
en’s Work. reported on the “Birthday 
Offering” collected this year by the 


women of the United Presbyterian and , 


the Presbyterian U.S. Churches for a 
future National Presbyterian Laymen’s 
Institute in Brasilia, the new capital now 
being rushed to completion in the in- 
terior of the State of Goias. 
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The offering will probably reach a 
total of $350,000 before the end of the 
year, Some 200,000 square feet of land 
have been purchased by the Presbyterian 
Church of Brazil for the Institute, which 
will train layworkers for church-related 
tasks in all parts of the nation. 


The World Council: 
The Lord’s Divisions 


The several deep divisions within 
Christendom were in the forefront at 
last month’s meeting of the World 
Council of Churches’ Central Commit- 
tee at Rhodes, Greéce. 

Relations with Christian communions 
not belonging to the Council—the Roman 
Catholic Church; several Churches be- 
hind the Iron Curtain; and a number of 
Protestant Churches in the West—were 
all discussed. And a less prominent di- 
vision, that between the Protestants and 
Orthodox within the World Council it- 
self, became an issue when Orthodox 
delegates abstained from approving a 
merger of the Council with the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council. 

Two representatives of the Russian 


Orthodox Church (not a member body 
of the World Council) were present as 
observers with the right to speak but 
not to vote. Metropolitan Nicolai of 
Moscow, second-ranking Russian prelate, 
sent a message to the delegates, saying, 
“We Christians must stand above the 
political contradictions of our time and 
give to the divided peoples an example 
of unity and peace, brotherhood and 
love. He added that Orthodox 
Christians “believe that our Western 
brothers honestly aim at overcoming the 
destructive separation” that exists. 
Meanwhile, some confusion arose at 
the Rhodes meeting when it was ru- 
mored that a few Orthodox delegates 
had met with visiting Roman Catholic 
journalists to discuss a Roman-Orthodox 
conference next year, This report was 
denied by both Orthodox and Roman 
Catholics. The conversations, they 
agreed, had been “absolutely informal,” 
and could lead to nothing official. 
More regular theological discussions 
with Roman Catholics and with Protes- 
tants outside the World Council, “two 
groups who [also] accept our Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Savior,” were urged 
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in a report of the Faith and Order Com- 
mission. 

The Council’s Executive Committee 
said in its report that “informal con- 
tacts” have existed between Roman 
Catholic theologians and World Council 
staff members. In these talks the World 
Council people maintained that relations 
could be greatly improved “if oppor- 
tunity were given for greater coopera- 
tion in social service and in working for 
a just and durable peace, if there could 
be more discussions among theologians, 
and if all the churches would join in 
securing full religious liberty for all 
people in all lands.” 

In spite of the Orthodox delegates’ 
opposition to merger of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council with the World 
Council of Churches, there was agree- 
ment on most topics, and many friendly 
exchanges between Protestant and Or- 
thodox members. Dr. Edmund Schlink 
of Germany declared that the two tradi- 
tions “complement one another, and can 
warn and protect one another against 
the specific dangers inherent in their 
respective positions. . . . the importance 
of the Eastern tradition for Western 
Christendom must not be underesti- 
mated.” 

And Professor Chrysostom Konstan- 
tinidis of Turkey advised “a larger study 
and Western churches of 
each other’s traditions, . 


by Eastern 
.. The existence 
of one or more parallel traditions beside 
the one Tradition of the Church does 
not obscure or destroy the sacred char- 
acter of the one Tradition.” 

Other actions of the nine-day session 
included the following: 
®& A vote to hold the Third Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches in 
New Delhi, India, instead of in Ceylon 
as earlier planned. Political strife in 
Ceylon occasioned this decision. 
®& Adoption of a statement reaffirming 
“abolition of war” as an ultimate goal 
and urging indefinite suspension of nu- 
clear weapons tests. 
® Receiving a statement from the Com- 
mission of the Churches on International 
Affairs urging free negotiations between 
the French government and Algerian 
rebel leaders. 
& A call to churches to work for legisla- 
tion to open doors to more refugees. 
®& Election of an Orthodox clergyman, 
Archbishop Iakovos of the Greek Or- 
thodox Archdiocese of North and South 
America, as one of the Council’s six pres- 
idents, succeeding the late Archbishop 
Michael, also Greek Orthodox. 
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Summer sessions of World Council of Churches’ central committee were held on 
Island of Rhodes in a castle (right) dating from the Crusades. At left, gen- 
eral secretary Dr. W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft presents annual report to committee. 





Protestant Action Urged 
On Questionable Films 


Constructive efforts by Protestant 
churches are urgently needed to halt 
the “increasing portrayal of sex and vio- 
lence” in American movies, George A. 
Heimrich, director of the West Coast 
office of the National Council of 
Churches’ Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission, said recently. 

“Something very definite must be 
done about this situation, which has 
been getting worse during the past six 
months,” Mr. Heimrich declared. “Many 
motion-picture producers believe that 
Protestantism should speak out to 
strengthen the hand of those persons 
in Hollywood who feel that such action 
is long overdue.” 

The California churchman said that 
the industry’s code, devised to regulate 
the moral tone of films, was either out- 
moded or not being enforced. “One of 
the difficulties faced by those in the 
motion-picture industry who are trying 
to enforce the code is that their entire 
source of income is from the industry 
itself,” he explained. “This produces a 
great amount of pressure upon the code 
administrators and increases their need 


for moral support from Protestant 
churches.” 

In discussing Mr. Heimrich’s views, 
Dr. S. Franklin Mack of New York, ex 
ecutive director of the NCC commission 
(see P.L., December 28, 1957), asserted 
that it was not his agency’s intention 
“to place a ban” on offending films. 

“We try, wherever possible, to sup- 
port motion pictures that are in the best 
interest of all viewers and which portray 
Protestantism properly,” he said. “It is 
not the Protestant view that we should 
forbid people to see certain pictures 
We hope to find a means of encouraging 
Hollywood to realize that the right kind 
of films is the best way to attract people 
to the box office.” 

The Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion acts as a liaison with the film in- 
dustry and with radio and television on 
behalf of the thirty-three member de 
nominations of the National Council. 


Church and Communism: 
The Cult of Emptiness 
Communism is losing its appeal as 4 
“gospel of liberation” to suppressed peo- 
ple, Dr. E. Stanley Jones, famous Prot- 
estant missionary-evangelist and author 
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just back from a world tour, said re- 
cently. 

“When I spoke to Dr. Rajendra Pra- 
sad, president of India, he agreed that 
Communism is losing its attraction,” Dr. 
Jones told an audience at Eastern Naza- 
rene College in Wollaston, Massachu- 
setts, where he was leading an ashram, 
or spiritual retreat. 

The veteran evangelist, who first 
went to India as a Methodist missionary 
to high-caste Hindus over fifty years 
ago, said Asians “welcomed Communist 
doctrine as the answer to their woes, 
but now a big question is being raised. 
The old is dead, the new has not been 
born, and the Far East faces emptiness. 

“This emptiness is our evangelistic 
and missionary opportunity,” he de- 
clared. 

Communists, he said, have made their 
goal too low. “They have promised ma- 
terial things, but people realize that even 
after they get these things, there is going 
to be an emptiness. It is the challenge 
of Christianity to enter that emptiness 
with fullness. . . . Without God nothing 
is worth while. That is the great chal- 
lenge of our time.” 


Major New York Offices 
To Move This Month 


One of the most famous addresses in 
the world—“156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York”—will become just a fond memory 
to thousands of people throughout the 
world this month. 

“156,” the address for more than half 
a century of the national and overseas 
mission headquarters of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., will change to “475 
Riverside Drive, New York” during the 
month of October. 

Most of the United Presbyterians at 
156 plan to move into the new nineteen- 
story Interchurch Center opposite Man- 
hattan’s famed Riverside Church around 
the middle of October, although some 
units will not move uptown until Janu- 
ary of 1960, 

When the move is completed, the 
following United Presbyterian boards 
and agencies will have offices in the 
Center: the Board of National Missions; 
the Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations; the offices of the General 
Council, including the Central Receiving 
Agency and the Department of Stew- 
ardship and Promotion; the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men; the United 
Presbyterian Foundation; the Radio-TV 
Department; and the editorial offices of 
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“156" to “475” 


Up to October 15, 1959, the 
correct address of The United 
Presbyterian Church’s major of- 
fices in New York is: 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
After October 15, the correct ad- 
dress will be: Interchurch Cen- 
ter, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27, N. Y. 











Concern, magazine of United Presby- 
terian Women. 

In addition to the United Presbyte- 
rians, the Interchurch Center will pro- 
vide housing for boards and agencies of 
the National and World Councils of 
Churches; The Methodist Church; the 
Reformed Church in America; the Amer- 
ican Baptist Church; the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church; the Romanian 
Orthodox Episcopate; and the World 
Convention of Churches of Christ (Dis- 
ciples). 


Germany’s Kirchentag: 
“We Remain God's People” 


Crowds estimated at more than 400,- 
000 persons gathered around a 120-foot 
steel cross on Theresien Meadow in 
Munich, Germany, for the last session 
of the 1959 German Kirchentag. 

The Kirchentag was the ninth in the 
now-famous series of laymen’s rallies 
held by German Protestant churches, It 


Last day of ninth German Evangelical 
Church Day (DEKT) Congress draws 400,- 
000 persons to the city of Munich. 


was the first held in a predominantly 
Roman Catholic city. 

The giant rally, taking place after an 
August downpour, witnessed to the 
unity of evangelical faith in this divided 
country. 

Dr. Reinhold van Thadden-Trieglaff, 
president of the DEKT movement, told 
the crowd that the Church’s impact on 
the world can only be as great as the 
total sum of responsible Christians who 
witness to their faith in everyday life. 
Only through laymen’s actions, he in- 
sisted, can the Church’s message become 
a shaping force. 

Soviet Zone vice-president of the 
DEKT, Dr. Reimer Mager of Dresden, 
said that “if we are God’s people we 
are freest among all men regardless of 
where we live, but if we are not we are 
slaves wherever we live and however 
loudly we praise our freedom.” 

Earlier, Bishop Otto Dibelius of Ber- 
lin denounced the decision of Soviet 
Zone authorities to issue only 1,000 
travel-permits for East German Protes- 
tants wishing to attend the DEKT Con- 
gress in the western zone. It had been 
hoped originally that 15,000 persons 
would be allowed to go. Of those denied 
permits, twenty-six were pastors, 

There were scores of speakers at 
the rally. They included West German 
President Theodor Heuss, Vice-Chancel- 
lor Ludwig Erhard, who brought greet- 
ings from Chancellor Adenauer, and 
visitors from Asia and Africa who 
thanked European and American 
churches for aiding religious groups on 
their continents and urged that racial 
discrimination, especially among Chris- 
tians, not be tolerated. 

The final sessions were broadcast to 
East (Soviet) Germany by West Ger- 
man radio and television systems, 

The Communists attacked the Con- 
gress as “a tool of atomic armament and 
war preparations against the Socialist 
camp.” 

In reply, the churchmen said simply: 
“We are and remain God’s people in 
both the East and West.” 


Ban Urged for Liquor Aloft 

A House subcommittee which has 
been holding public hearings on the 
serving of liquor aboard airliners voted 
last month to recommend enactment of 
legislation to prohibit any alcoholic bev- 
erages on commercial airlines. 

The subcommittee on aeronautics leg- 
islation is headed by Representative John 
Bell Williams of Mississippi. 
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Ann From, a member of Centereach, Long Island, Presbyterian Church, teaches Faith Atkins the technique of bubble blowing. 
Picnic was sponsored by Pastor Norman W. Minard for local families that have adopted Korean-American orphans. 


“For years my husband and I prayed 
for more children. Then last October 
our prayers were answered.” Mrs. Stan- 
ley Atkins, of Hempstead, Long Island, 
smiled and put an arm around each of 
her two new daughters: Theresa, six, 
and Faith, four. 

Until last fall, Terry and Faith lived 
in an orphanage in Seoul, Korea. They 
were part of a group of children num- 
bering probably in the thousands—the 
total is uncertain—whose parentage is 
part Korean, part American. The figure, 
according to a recent estimate, is in- 
creasing by several hundred annually. 
Unless adopted by families in the United 
States, these children of mixed ancestry 
face a difficult future in a nation which 
values highly its racial purity. 
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New Parents for 


The two sisters adopted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Atkins were brought here under the 
Foreign Orphans Adoption Law. The 
bill, recently extended by Congress, has 
enabled families in this country to pro- 
vide new homes for some 4,000 Korean- 
American youngsters. 

Mr. and Mrs. Atkins are amazed at 
the transformation that has taken place 
in their daughters. When the sisters ar- 
rived, they were underfed and had 
broken out in boils. “We nursed them 
night and day,” Mrs. Atkins recalls. 
Terry, as a result of the care, grew seven 
inches in ten months. 

The family surmounted the language 
barrier by going through a mail order 
catalogue with the girls and pronouncing 
carefully—and many times—the name 


of each item. In a few weeks they called 
Mrs. Atkins “Mama” instead of “amane,” 
the Korean equivalent. Terry began kin- 
dergarten last January and soon mas 
tered English. In fact, Mrs. Atkins 
reports that Terry is occasionally kept 
after school for talking too much. She 
refuses to speak Korean and, when asked 
by other children what nationality she 
is, Terry replies happily, “I'm Ameri- 
can.” 

Mrs. Atkins says she will never forget 
the first trip to the supermarket with the 
girls. “They couldn’t believe so much 
food existed. Several times I had to stop 
them from touching cans or boxes on 
shelves. When we got to the cookie 
counter, they just stood open-mouthed 
at the variety and quantity.” 
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For Faith and Terry Atkins, high point of picnic was using up jar of bubble mixture. 


Girls have been in U.S. one year. 


Korean Orphans 


Last month the Atkinses and their 
three children—Terry, Faith, and Ron- 
ald, twelve—attended a picnic for seven 
Long Island families have 
adopted Korean-American children. The 
picnic’s sponsor was the Reverend Nor- 
man W. Minard, pastor of the Presby- 
terian churches at Centereach and 
Selden. Mr. and Mrs. Minard recently 
adopted a baby of mixed parentage. 
For the youngsters, the picnic was sim- 
ply a good time. For the parents, it af- 
forded an opportunity to exchange 
anecdotes about their new children. 

One father said his deepest fear—that 
the adopted son wouldn’t be accepted 
by the neighborhood—never material- 
ized. Consequently, the family has 
adopted a second boy and is considering 


which 
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a third. The Atkinses agree that the 
problem they face is keeping Terry and 
Faith from being spoiled by neighbor- 
hood children. “Friends helped us pay 
for their transportation here, and they 
continue to supply us with clothing,” 
Mr. Atkins says. 

One of Terry’s teachers became so in- 
terested in the plight of Korean-Ameri- 
can children that she is sending a 
monthly check to an orphanage in Seoul. 
The Atkinses themselves are continuing 
to support a child in Korea whom they 
would like to aaopt. “We knew any 
children God sent us would be wel- 
come,” adds Mr. Atkins, “but we never 
could have imagined the extent of his 
goodness.” 

—Caru G. KAarscu 


Spanish Protestants 
Form “Defense Commission” 


Spanish Protestants, who constitute a 
tiny minority of some 20,000 in a popu- 
lation of 30,000,000, have organized an 
“Evangelical Defense Commission” to 
combat by legal means what they term 
“oppressive” acts by government author- 
ities. 

Comprising the various Protestant de- 
nominations in Spain, the commission 
is headed by Bishop Santos M. Molina 
of Madrid, top official of the Spanish 
Reformed Church. 

Formation of the defense commission 
—a strictly private group, since under 
Spanish law no public organization of 
this kind can expect official sanction—re- 
sulted from the discriminatory practices 
to which Protestants have repeatedly 
been subjected. 

Among oppressive measures with 
which Protestants charge representa- 
tives of the pro-Catholic government 
are: rejection of marriage applications; 
denial of burial permits; housing and 
employment boycotts; suppression of 
non-Roman religious publications; clos- 
ing of churches; and restrictions on theo- 
logical schools. 

The Spanish “Bill of Rights” (1945) 
provides “official protection” to the pro- 
fession and practice of the state Roman 
Catholic religion. “No other ceremonies 
or external activities will be permitted 
than those of the Catholic religion,” it 
declares. It also states, however, that “no 
one shall be molested on account of his 
religious beliefs or in the private exercise 
of his worship.” 

As interpreted by Spanish officialdom, 
these provisions forbid public display of 
signs identifying Protestant chapels, any 
announcement in the press or elsewhere 
of their services, and any attempt by 
non-Romans to win converts. 


Roman Weekly Questions 
Taxes on Churches 


The Pittsburgh Catholic, an official 
Roman Catholic publication, recently 
suggested the possible taxation of large 
private universities and foundations as 
alternatives to recent proposals that 
churches give up their tax-free status 
(see P.L., Sept. 1, p. 19). 

The weekly was commenting on an 
article entitled “Tax Exemption and the 
Churches,” written by Dr. Eugene Car- 
son Blake, stated clerk of The United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. See- 
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ing dangers in the indefinite tax exemp- 
tion of religious groups, Dr. Blake posed 
the question as to whether churches 
should start paying some taxes in order 
to preserve their freedom and autonomy 
as provided under the Church-State sep- 
aration principle in the federal Consti- 
tution. 

As alternatives, the Roman Catholic 
weekly suggested “the great learned 
universities, like Harvard, Yale, and 
Pittsburgh, with their tremendous en- 
dowments and constantly expanding 
holdings; and the more than 6,000 
foundations, the monies for which, up 
into hundreds of millions of dollars, are 
derived from profit-making industries. 

“Would it be feasible to tax them?” 
the paper asked. “Aside from these, the 
tax exemptions to church properties are 
piddling, indeed. 

“Tax exemption for church properties 
is a very small concession” when one 
stops to consider how the “relatively 
small revenues” that churches come by 
are used, the editorial stated. As ex- 
amples, it cited church support of or- 
phanages, hospitals, schools, and homes. 
Without tax exemption, the paper said, 
operation of these institutions would be 
in jeopardy, “and being essential to the 
life of the community, would almost of 
necessity become federal, state, or city 
burdens.” 

In his article, Dr. Blake wrote that 
the indefinite continuation of the pres- 
ent church tax exemptions would jeop- 
ardize not only the stability of govern- 
ments but the effectiveness of the 
churches themselves. He said that one 
hundred years from now “the present 
pattern of religious tax exemption may 
present the State with problems of such 
magnitude that their only solution will 
be revolutionary expropriation of church 
properties.” As a solution, he suggested 
that churches should perhaps start pay- 
ing some taxes in the near future. 


United Presbyterian Youth: 
New Name for a New Era 


United Presbyterian Youth is now the 
official name designating all the activi- 
ties in which the Church’s youth partici- 
pate. It replaces Westminster Fellow- 
ship, the young people’s group of the 
former Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., and The United Presbyterian 
Youth Fellowship of the former United 
Presbyterian Church of North America. 

Still subject to the approval of General 
Assembly, the new title was voted unan- 
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imously by more than 350 delegates at 
the August meeting of the National 
Youth Council, formed last year after the 
merger of the U.S.A. and U.P. Churches. 
An interim fellowship, it united the youth 
movements of the two communions. 

The week-long assembly was held on 
the campus of the University of Tulsa 
in Oklahoma. Other participants were 
twenty representatives of overseas 
churches, who acted as resource leaders 
for the study groups. 

The delegates voted to replace the 
annual national council meetings with 
smaller consultative conferences for a 
period of at least two years. The theme 
for the 1960 conference is “Commitment 
and Its Implications.” 

Other features of the new youth pro- 
gram suggested for 1960 are two inter- 
national affairs experi- 
mental seminar on Biblical theology for 
high-school young people, and a drama 
caravan to present religious plays. 

The Council elected a planning com- 
mittee to carry out the details of the 
1960 conference, Alan Huse, of West 
Allis, Wisconsin, was named moderator; 
Roger Looft, of Fowler, Indiana, was 
elected clerk. 


seminars, an 


Red Cross Advises 
“Biblical’’ Resuscitation 


The American National Red Cross has 
decided that the Biblical method of re. 
suscitation is better than any of the 
ways which have been attempted by 
modern medicine in recent years, The 
Red Cross, in announcing that it is abap. 
doning pulmotors, manual respiration, 
and other methods in favor of simph 
direct mouth-to-mouth breathing int 
the lungs of the unconscious drowning 
or shock victim, called attention to the 
fact that the method is referred to iy 
the Bible. 

In relating Elisha’s exploit of reviving 
the Shunammite woman’s child, th 
Old Testament says (II Kings 4: 34, 35) 
“Then he went up and lay upon th 
child, putting his mouth upon his mouth 
his eyes upon his eyes, and his hands 
upon his hands; and as he stretched 
himself upon him, the flesh of the child 
became warm. 

“Then he got up again, and walked 
once to and fro in the house, and went 
up, and stretched himself upon him; th 
child sneezed seven times, and the child 
opened his eyes.” 


a 


 ~;) 


Planning Committee for 1960 United Presbyterian Youth conference meets infor 
mally on the campus of the University of Tulsa. Members are: (from left) Becky 
Sechrist, Gallipolis, Ohio; Roger Looft, Fowler, Indiana, clerk; Joan Adams, Winstom 
Salem, North Carolina; Alan Huse, West Allis, Wisconsin, moderator; Don Edwards, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Jim Ludowise, Leonia, New Jersey; and Millie Murphy, Baltimore, Md. 
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Mark of the Hawk 
Audience Passes 5,000,000 


Four years ago, when the Commission 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relations 
decided to make The Mark of the Hawk, 
the move was hailed as a courageous if 
hardly an astute venture. The skeptics 
held that the cinema-going public would 
never patronize a missionary film frankly 
depicting the electric tensions in today’s 
Africa, even though Eartha Kitt and 
Sidney Poitier were starred. The Mark 
of the Hawk (P.L., April 27; November 
16. 1957) was released to the nation’s 
theaters in late 1957. And, according to 
figures made available last month, it is 
proving itself to be both an evangelistic 
and a commercial success. 

The Presbyterian-produced film has 
been viewed by more than four million 
moviegoers in this country. An addi- 
tional audience of over one million per- 
sons has seen it in Canada and nineteen 
countries of Latin America, Europe, and 
Asia. Special soundtracks have been pre- 
pared in Spanish, French, and German; 
in lands where other languages are 
spoken, subtitles are used with the Eng- 
lish version, 

Throughout the U.S., The Mark of 
the Hawk is being exhibited in about 
fifty theaters a week. Although many 
cities have yet to book it for a first run, 
it is returning to others for the second 
or third time, often to neighborhood 
theaters. 

The film has received firm support 
from many other denominations; The 
Methodist Church has given it especially 
widespread publicity. In Toledo, Ohio, 
the Diocesan Councils of Roman Cath- 
olic Men and Women rated The Hawk 
as “excellent” and arranged for special 
tickets to be distributed within the 
parishes of the diocese. Negro leaders, 
including the Reverend Martin Luther 
King, Jr., have lauded it. 

In Washington, D.C., President Eis- 
enhower saw the film at a private White 
House showing, and praised it enthusi- 
astically. On the film’s gala opening 
night, the performance was attended by 
several Cabinet and White House staff 
members, and foreign ambassadors. 
Later, the diplomats were interviewed 
by Voice of America personnel, and 


their comments were taped for overseas, 


broadcasts. 

In Oklahoma, The Hawk was shown 
in a greater number of movie houses 
during a three-week period than any 
Previous film. In Chicago, it had simul- 
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For twenty-four years Dr. Cora E. Lutz has taught 
Latin and Greek at Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, where she is chairman of the Classics 
Department. Her interest in student welfare finds wide 
expression in many activities outside her classroom. Here 
she poses for a “sidewalk photographer’’ in a faculty 
project to raise funds for a library wing at the college. 


All things to all men 


College professors must be many-sided people. They must first 
be scholars, thoroughly lettered in their fields. They must be 
teachers who can whet the curiosity of growing minds. They 
must be taskmasters who demand and exact the best, friends 
who understand and know how to help. But if they are true to 
their calling they must indeed be professors—men and women of 
conviction who do not fear to speak their beliefs. 

The United Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. is fortu- 
nate in its excellent colleges, fortunate in the highly trained, high- 
principled men and women who compose their faculties. Fortunate 
—and deeply in their debt... for the Church must teach or die. 


The Board of Christian Education 
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The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
826 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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taneous openings in twenty-two neigh- 
borhood theaters. In Washington, it 
played for five consecutive weeks in 
the Booker T. Washington Theater. To 
date, it has been shown in more than 
1,000 cities and towns across the United 
States. 

To coincide with the current Africa 
mission-study theme, The Mark of the 
Hawk in 16mm. will be available for use 
in local churches by January, 1960. 

[For further information, write to 
Mrs. Margaret K. Rogers, World Hori- 
zons, Inc., Room 523, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York (after Jan. 1, 
1960, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
27).] 





Mrs. I-ching Ku, Lit-Lit artist 


New Christmas Cards 
From Africa and China 


Two new designs in the World Chris- 
tian Art Christmas Card Series are ready 
for Christmas, 1959. One is a wood 
carving from Africa, the other a water 
color painted by a Chinese woman art- 
ist. Both fulfill the growing demand for 
Christmas cards that are not only at- 
tractive but that give some clue to what 
Christmas is all about. 

Publisher of these new cards is the 
National Council of Church’s Committee 
on World Literacy and Christian Litera- 
ture. Any net funds from sales go di- 
rectly into the “Lit-Lit” overseas 
program, which teaches people to read, 
trains personnel, and provides Christian 
literature in more than 250 languages 
for more than sixty countries. 

The wood carving was executed by 
David Chituku, a young African who 
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lives in Southern Rhodesia. Mounted on 
a background square of bright home- 
spun, the card shows a “Madonna and 
Child” in a village setting. 

The Chinese artist, Mrs. I-ching Ku, 
now lives in New York with her profes- 
sor husband and their young son. She 
has had many one-man shows, the most 
recent being held at China House in 
New York in 1959. Her water color, 
“The Wondrous Gift,” is a long scroll. 
The card folds into three sections, show- 
ing the Nativity, the shepherds, and the 
wise men. 

Cards are sold in boxes of fifty of one 
kind for $5.00 a box, with a fifty cent 
handling charge on single box orders. 
Discounts are available on large orders. 
[For information write Lit-Lit, Inter- 
church Center, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N.Y.] 


Church Leaders 
Support High-Level Talks 


A group of more than 100 churchmen 
representing the National Council of 
Churches called on President Eisen- 
hower at the White House on September 
9 to assure him of their support of inter- 
national visits and of the prayers of their 
churches for his peacemaking efforts. 

The group which visited the President 
was led by Dr. Edwin T. Dahiverg of St. 
Louis, president of the National Council. 
Thirty of the Council’s thirty-three con- 
stituent denominations, with 38,000,000 
members were represented, twenty-six 
either by their titular head or chief exec- 
utive officer, or by both, 

Dr. Dahlberg read a statement to the 
President declaring that the constituent 
Protestant and Orthodox bodies of the 
National Council will pray in connection 
with the “series of visits which are occu- 
pying so much of your time”; that as 
loyal American citizens “we might dem- 
onstrate by our courtesy and self-disci- 
pline that we are not overwhelmed by 
alien and repulsive ideologies, and that 
any visitor sees our country as it truly is.” 

Dr. Dahlberg added, “We know all too 
well that the tough political, economic, 
and military issues of our generation can- 
not be solved by words alone, however 
friendly and well-intentioned.” 

Yet despite the dangers involved, he 
said, the National Council has reiterated 
through its General Board the conviction 
that “as a nation, we must seize every 
opportunity for the honorable settlement 
of issues, and for things that make for 
peace.” 


For the Record 
CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 

225th. Falling Spring, Chambers. 
burg, Pa. (the Rev. Dr, Rodney Thaine 
Taylor, pastor). 

150th. First, Attica, N.Y. (the Rey, 
George R. J. Combs, pastor). A new ed- 
ucation building, and new facilities jp 
the old building, were dedicated. 

140th. First, Parker, Pa. (Dr. Robert 
J. Black, pastor). 

125th. Princeville, Ill. 
Ralph H. Walters, pastor). 

First, Clinton, Ind. (the Rev. J. Justus 
Saalwaechter, pastor). The celebration 
began with the dedication of “Our Mis. 
sion House,” used for church schoo] and 
other gatherings. 

115th. First, Brooklyn, Mich. (the 
Rev. W. W. Harvey, pastor). At the 
time a new education unit was dedi- 
cated. 

Kingsville, Ohio (the Rev. John L, 


(the Rey, 


Eakin, pastor). At the time the com. | 


pletely remodeled and refurnished Par 
ish House was dedicated. 


100th. First, Barnesville, Ohio (the | 


Rev. Dr. Byron B. Evans, pastor). 


Concord United, Salem, Ohio (the 


Rev. Emory G. Lowe, pastor). 

95th. Natrona Heights, Pa. (the Rey, 
David Glenn Walker, pastor). 

85th. Lakeport, Calif. (the Rev, 
Franklin M. Ritchie, pastor). 

75th. Shiloh Bethany, 


Waite, pastor). 

First, Davenport, Wash. (the Rev, 
John A. Christensen, pastor). 

70th. Fifth Avenue, Newark, NJ. 
(the Rev. Perry Van Dyke, pastor). Re 
cently a redecorated portion of the Par 
ish House was rededicated. 

50th. Montrose, Colo. 
Leonard O. Knox, pastor). 

Rock Creek, Burrows, Ind. (Mr. Keith 
Rinehart, lay pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Redwoods, Larkspur, Calif. (the Rev. 
Wayne M. Hansen, pastor), of a new 
sanctuary and education building, the 
second of a three-unit church plant. 

First United, Fort Collins, Colo. 
(Dr. William J. Hage, pastor), of @ 
new Christian education building. 

First, Chillicothe, Mo. (the Rev. 
David B. Castrodale, pastor), of a new 
education building. 

First, Ellsworth, Ohio (the Rev. Em- 
ory G. Lowe, pastor), of a new base 
ment and church appointments, during 
its 140th anniversary year. 


(the Rev. 
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Columbia | 
Heights, Minn. (the Rev. Paul Glenn | 
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Of People and Places 


A NOTABLE RECORD 

Miss Lettie LaBounty, organist for 
sixty-seven years of First Presbyterian 
Church, Willard, Ohio, was recently 
tendered a congregational reception on 
her retirement, Starting as a substitute 
in 1892 at age sixteen, Miss LaBounty 
has missed only one Sunday at the con- 
sole of an organ, and that one because 
of a death in the family. In all those 
years she has accepted no compensation 
or gifts from the church. 

Except for a few lessons when very 
young, she is self-taught. Starting on the 
family melodeon, later practiced 
and played on a reed organ in First 
Church. When the congregation ac- 
quired a vocalion, she learned to play 
it. And wher a pipe organ was installed 


she 


Miss Lettie LaBounty 


in First Church’s newly built plant, the 
instrument was dedicated to her. Miss 
LaBounty mastered the new organ by 
following instructions in Etude maga- 
zine. Offered a position in a larger 
church at a larger organ, she chose to 
remain where she was. 

For twenty years she trained and di- 
rected a church school orchestra, and 
taught music to many children free of 
charge. Until a few years ago she taught 
in the primary department. Besides her 
church work, Miss LaBounty taught first 
grade in the public school for thirty-six 
years, On retirement, she took a position 
with a business firm, where she is still 
employed. 
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Easily Seats 10 Ne 
(5 on each side) 


oe oe 


NEW Automatic Locking. Exclusive 
“‘lackknife’ action snaps ped- 
estal in place, or flat for folding. 


NEW Super Frame. Underframe solid- 
ly tied at 14 vital spots. 


NEW Wear Proof Edge. Anodized 
aluminum lip moulding, seal- 
pinned. Super-bond steel corners. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


ALL STEEL and many styles 
& sizes. Direct prices, special 
discounts. 


TRUCKS FOR 
TABLES 
CHAIRS 

For moving and 


storing. _ Smooth , 
rolling. 7 models and sizes. 








Tempered 
Masonite Top, 
: Plasticised 
; Waxed stain- 
FOLD-KING resistant 
MODEL K-3 
30x96 inches 
30 inches mal 





— DIRECT FACTORY PRICES, DISCOUNTS, TERMS 


Churches, Schools, Clubs, Societies, and all Organizations 


lf, you are on the Kitchen of Purchasing Committee of your church, 
educational, fraternal or social group, you will want to know more about 
our New Monroe Fold-King Banquet Tables, as well as other Monroe 
outstanding, exclusive dining, recreational and service equi 

for every use, Folding Chairs, Table and Chair Trucks, 

tions, Folding Risers and Platforms, etc. Join over 55,000 


and other superb specialities. Mail Coupon, write, 
today for catalog, prices, discounts, terms. 


wire or phone us 


ee ee ee 
NEW 1960 F The Monroe Company, 640 Church Street, Colfax, lowa. 
Please send complete Monroe 1960 Fold-King catalog, 


FOLD «KING, prices, discounts and terms. We are especially inter- 
ow. 


ested in items a 
CATALOG | — Folding Table ) Folding Chairs 
1 1 © Trucks for Folding Tables and Chairs 
FREE! C Portable Bulletin Boards 
Folding Risers and Platform 


Name of church or anaes sdihismatnanscivtineminai 


Mail to. 











THE tAYMAN'S 
BIBLE COMMENTARY 


Planned especially as a study tool for 
our generation. . . . New 25-volume series 
explains every passage of Scripture... . 
Useful for individual, family, group study 
. . - helpful to teachers, ministers, writers, 

First 5 volumes coming 
Introduction to the Bible; 
2. Genesis; 14. Hosea through Jonah; 18. 
Luke; 22. Galatians through Colossians. 

. Design calls for greatest readability 


libraries. . .. 
October 5: 1. 


and. durability at lowest cost. 


Boxed set of 5, $8.75 

Single copies, $2.00 ea. 

4 or more, $1.75 ea. 
(any assortment) 


Ask your bookseller 


“RICHMOND, VIRGINIA» 


The 
Htune! — 
(regul 

for 25 
sgiving ¢ 
prepaid 
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PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Ruling Elder Cloyd R. Croft, Jr., 
Connellsville, Pennsylvania, was recent- 
ly elected 1959-60 national chaplain and 
chairman of religious activities of the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. This 
involves coordinating the religious and 
charity activities of 200,000 Jaycees in 
5,000 local clubs in all fifty states. In 
June Mr. Croft became an associate 
member of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation of The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. in recognition of his serv- 
ice as director of youth work in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Connellsville 
(the Reverend Francis G. Stewart, pas- 
tor). He is standards and budget super- 
visor for Plant 15 of Anchor Hocking 
Glass Corporation in Connellsville. 
@ The Reverend Campbell G. Long, pas- 
tor of the Southwestern Oklahoma 
Larger Parish of The United Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A., has been named 
Oklahoma Rural Minister of the Year by 
the Progressive Farmer magazine. Only 
one minister in each state is so honored 
each year. In cooperation with Emory 
University, Atlanta, Georgia, and state 
religious organizations, the magazine has 
made such selections for the past eleven 
years. With the honor goes a $100 schol- 
arship to enable the recipient to attend 
Emory’s community workshop. 
@ Miss Beatrice H. Unverzagt, a thirty- 
seven-year employee of Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, was the recent re- 
cipient of that company’s Citizenship 
Award in recognition of her role in var- 
ious activities during the past year. A 
deaconess in the Covenant Presbyterian 
Church of Trenton, New Jersey (the 
Reverend Allan R. Winn, pastor), she 
also serves on the church’s building com- 
mittee. 


PAN-PRESBYTERIAN 
VISITATION CRUSADE IN MEMPHIS 

Presbyterians of all major branches 
(U.S., United, Cumberland, and Asso- 
ciate Reformed) in the Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, area plan to unite this month in 
a six-night Christian Crusade to be held 
in the Ellis Auditorium in Memphis, Oc- 
tober 18-23. Some fifty 
planning to share in the undertaking. 
Guest speaker will be Dr. Louis H. 
Evans, Minister-at-large of the Board of 
National Missions, United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A 

Preceding the Crusade, a city-wide 
evangelistic calling program will get un- 


churches are 
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Radio and Television 
Look Up and Live—‘“The Best of 
Look Up and Live,” beginning on 
October 4. CBS-TV network, Sun- 
days, 10:00 to 10:30 a.m. 


Pilgrimage—Quincy Howe and 
guests discuss current topics of inter- 
est in this country and abroad. ABC 
radio network, Sundays, 1:30 to 1:55 


P.M. 
Off to Adventure—Color television 
film series for children featuring chil- 
dren and locales of other lands. 
Check with your local stations for 
exact day and time. Publicize. 











der way with a mass inspirational meet- 
ing on Sunday afternoon, October 4. An 
intensive area-wide personal visiting 
program will follow on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday evenings, October 


orl. 


UNEXPECTED ASSIGNMENT 

Nineteen United Presbyterian college 
and university students, members of 
workcamp groups in Alaska, had an un- 
expected assignment this summer. The 
job: rebuilding the dining hall at Rain- 
bow Glacier Camp, which burned to the 
ground the last week of July. The young 
people’s camp, located near Haines, is 
owned by the Presbytery of Alaska. 

First on the scene were fourteen stu- 


Five members of The Fixits, 


dents who had been conducting vacation 
church schools in southeastern Alaska, 
Five more students arrived later. In little 
more than three weeks the two groups 
practically completed a combined 
kitchen and dining hall measuring 
twenty-eight by seventy-two feet. 


LEAVE IT TO “THE FIXITS” 

One would be hard-put to find 
church congregation without an organ. 
ized group of women who voluntarily 
take upon themselves special service 
tasks. But what about such groups of 
men? While they are not so numerous, 
these groups exist, too. 

One is The Fixits of Front Street 
United Presbyterian Church, Hamilton, 
Ohio (the Reverend Elvin Julius O}- 
son, pastor). Founded years ago by men 
who liked to “putter,” The Fixits are re- 
sponsible for the general maintenance of 
the entire church plant. 

With the approval of the church trus- 
tees, the men have a budget of $100 for 
the purchase of basic supplies. Recently, 
the savings to the church budget on one 
project, that of washing the twenty-fooi- 
high ceiling and walls of the social hall 
and kitchen, enabled the group to pur 
chase scaffolding and extension ladders. 
In addition to innumerable improve- 
ments made to their own church plant, 
The Fixits not long ago combined forces 
with men of the Westwood United 
Presbyterian Church in Hamilton to 
paint the Westwood sanctuary and build 
a Communion table. 


working on drop table for kindergarten, are, 


left to right: Herbert Webb, Bill Baker, Pete Morris, Dave Sohngen, and Frank Conner. 
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LLIN] “INDIAN CHIEF” 
PREPARES FOR CHURCH CAREER 


Each Saturday during the football 
season John W. Forsyth, a twenty-year- 
old psychology major at the University 
of Illinois, dons a sweeping feathered 
headdress, deer-rib breastplate, heavily 
beaded white calfskin shirt, trousers, 
gauntlets, and moccasins. 

Thus attired, he delights thousands 
of football fans as Chief Illiniwek, “mas- 
cot” of the university football team. 

John bursts from the center ranks of 
the university marching band and high- 
steps his dance the full length of the 
gridiron. His routine ends with a per- 
formance in front of the band when it 
is drawn up in “Illini” formation just 
prior to playing “Hail to the Orange.” 

Although the university team is 
known as the “Fighting Illini,” John’s 
dance is a peace dance, in keeping with 
the peace pipe he carries. 

In spite of his strenuous Saturdays, 
8:30 on Sunday mornings finds John 
attired in a black robe at the McKinley 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, where 
he assists with the worship service. 
Worshipers are mostly students from 
the university. 

John hopes to become either a min- 
ister or a medical missionary. He spent 
the summer of 1958 at an interdenomi- 
national workcamp in the Dominican 
Republic. 


JEEPS TO THE RESCUE 

Two missionaries in opposite parts of 
the world have been given Jeeps by two 
churches in the United States. One Jeep 
went to India to replace another which 
was retired after 80,000 miles of travel. 
The second went to Mexico, where it will 
be used in literacy work. 

Donor church of the India Jeep is the 
First Presbyterian of East Aurora, New 
York (the Rev. B. Gibson Lewis, Jr., 
pastor). Funds for its purchase were 
raised in a special campaign over and 
above the congregation’s regular benev- 
olence giving. The vehicle will be used 
by the Rev. Ernest Y. Campbell, United 
Presbyterian minister-at-large of the Pun- 
jab in India, Mr, Campbell is partially 
supported by the East Aurora church. 

Donor church of the Mexico Jeep is 
the United Presbyterian Church of Whit- 
tier, California. The pastor of the church, 
the Rev. Robert L. Caldwell, noted the 
need for it while vacationing below the 


border. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


(Continued from page 4) 


few years of this sort of expenditure, 
there would soon be three applicants for 
every teaching job, and schools could 
choose only the best. 

This is an expensive solution, but the 
only completely realistic one. Using TV, 
increasing class sizes and making chil- 
dren learn independently are only stop- 
gaps which evade the basic issue. . . . 
Rather than publish appeals asking more 
self-sacrificing young people to enter 
teaching, we should ask voters to sacri- 
fice enough to keep the present teachers 
on the job. 


—JoHN J. Bowen 
Orland Park, Illinois 


‘The Emperor’s New Clothes’ 


« My most hearty congratulations on 
the article by John M. Gordon in the 
August 15 issue. Nothing could be more 
appropriate in our PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 
. . . You astonish me. There have been 
times when I really wondered whether 
our paper would be courageous enough 
to publish an article of this sort. 

—D. B. ALLEN 


Napa, California 


« With respect to Mr. Gordon’s favor- 
ing the national prohibition of alcoholic 
beverages in this, the democratic, United 
States, I think he is referring a subject 
to the nation that should be referred to 
individuals. . . . People should remain 
stewards of alcohol, under just and dem- 
ocratic laws; and if they cannot retain 
their stewardship with dignity, under 
the law, let them pay the penalties for 
such, again under the law... . 

I think it’s about time for some “in- 
nocent little boys” to face reality and 
to see the flaws in some of the “holier- 
than-thou,” “big brother” Christians. . . . 

—GLENN E,. Gavin, Jr. 
Joplin, Missouri 


« ... Based on the number of people 
who apparently took great joy in violat- 
ing the 18th Amendment, I've never 
been able to understand how it ever 
became the law of the land. . . . I don’t 
believe in government by dictatorship, 
and I do believe in the individual's 
right to make his own decision on [such 
matters as smoking and drinking]. 

—T. W. BLEGEN 


Fremont, California 
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Sal 
But it's Not Too Late! 
Never was there a more glorious 
opportunity for those of conscience 
and courage to take action—here 


and now, in a practical way—against 
the world’s evils; whether commu- 





nism, injustice or godlessness. 

Never has there been a better 
opportunity to help in the Chris- 
tian work of the Church that cries 
out for our doing. 

Your money is needed now. And 
no matter how little, it will contrib- 
ute mightily in making a Christ- 
ian impact upon human hearts. 

At the same time, your money 
invested in PRESBYTERIAN ANNUI- 
Ties will bring you a guaranteed 
income for life, and other benefits 
as listed. 











ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


Proven security—no worry—no risk. 

od post fees—no medical examination—no age 
mit. 

Income never varies, never misses—backed by 


70 years of investment experience. 
MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue ® New York 10, N. Y 





1 am interested in Presbyterian Annvities. Please 
tell me what percent income | would receive, my 
date of birth being 


At present | am most interested in 
0 Beard of National Missions 
(1 Ecumenical Mission and Relations 
C Board of Christian Education 
(CO United Presbyterian Foundation 
Please send me free booklet explaining al! details. 
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PLAN 10 
MAKE THE 
HOLIDAYS 


HOLY DAYS 


Daily devotions help to fulfill the Christian's 
spiritual needs for the holiday season. When 
used over the preceding weeks, devotions 


lead into a meaningful observance of 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


The November-December number of The 
Upper Room is written especially for the 
holiday season. You and your family will 
enjoy sharing, day by day, these Scripture 
selections, prayers and meditations. 


Thousands of churches supply The Upper 
Room regularly to every family. If your 
church is not doing so now, try this plan by 
using the November-December number as a 
feature of your holiday observance. 


The Braille and Talking Book editions of The 
Upper Room make especially thoughtful 
gifts to help the visually handicapped enjoy 
the holidays. 
Place your order for the holiday 
number of The Upper Room NOW. 
Ten or more copies to one address, 
7¢ per copy. Individual subscriptions 
(by mail) $1 a year, 3 years for $2. 
Air mail edition for service men and 
youth, same price. Order from 


% 


UY Oar LOO 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
37 Editions — 31 Languages 
1908 GRAND AVE. NASHVILLE 5S, TENN. 
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BOOKS 


O- oF the frustrations about reading 
the Bible is that there is so much 
of it, and no way to find anything in 
particular unless you know where it is 
to begin with. 

A part of this difficulty for the average 
Bible student or Sunday school teacher 
should evaporate with the publication 
this week of the Concordance Reference 
edition of the Revised Standard Version 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York). 

The concordance section of this new 
edition, 192 pages of very legible type 
at the back of the book, makes it possible 
to locate with ease any Bible passage of 
which you remember a key word. Thus 
every man may become his own home 
Bible detective. 


Suppose you know that Jesus said 
something about a “sheepfold,” but can’t 
think what. In the concordance section, 
under “s,” you will find all the most im- 
portant references, with a phrase long 
enough to identify them, and an indica- 
tion of chapter and verse. Or contrari- 
wise, in preparing a class lesson, a teacher 
may wish to explore the development of 
the idea of a “covenant” in the Bible. 
Here, again, this short concordance 
makes it possible to locate quickly the 
|major places where “covenant” is men- 





| 
| 


| tioned. 

There have been concordances before, 
'of course. The big separate RSV Con- 
| cordance which came out in 1957 made 
| history because it was put together with 
the help of UNIVAC, the electronic 
brain. Some King James and other earlier 
versions of the Bible have “built-in” con- 
cordances, but this is the first such edi- 
tion of the RSV. 
| For ministers and scholars, the full, 
| separate concordance is still an essential 
| tool. But the ordinary home Bible-reader 
| and student will find the new, all-in-one 
edition far handier. 

Two human brains, belonging to a 
couple of seminary graduates, worked 
| for three years under the general super- 
vision of Dean Emeritus Luther A. 
| Weigle of Yale to winnow out the most 
important items for inclusion in this 
shorter concordance. 

The new edition, which comes in a va- 
riety of bindings and prices (from $9.00 


RSV with Keys Attached 


for boards to $22.50 for a hand-bound 
imported morocco-covered beauty) , also 
contains many more references than were 
included in the original RSV which ap. 
peared in 1952. 

These references help you find other 
places in the Bible where a thought js 
amplified or expressed in the same or 
somewhat different words. In the RSV 
Concordance Reference Bible, they are 
set into a middle column of every page 
of text, as close as possible to the verse 
to which they refer. 

Maps in color complete the set of keys 
to a better understanding of the Bible. 


Amazingly, with all these “extras,” the 
volume is no fatter than the “old” RSV. 
This is because of developments in the 
art of paper-making in the direction of 
a thinner, but still opaque, sheet. The 
“de luxe” editions boast paper even thin- 
ner than that—something to do with 
extra titanium dioxide—so that the whole 
text is only thirteen-sixteenths of an inch 
thick. 

To give oneself so beautiful a product 
of the bookmaker’s art as these hand- 
bound gilt-edged editions may verge on 
the sybaritic. Anyhow, the text is every 
bit as scholarly in the board-covered ver- 
sion. The expensive ones would make 
fine presents for young Presbyterians 
about to be married or a daughter on 
her way to college, though. 


To start off the children in the way 
they should go, there is just off the 
presses a book of Bible Readings for 
Boys and Girls, also published by Nelson. 

These selections from the RSV, made 
by a scholarly committee of Christian 
educators, have been chosen with the 
interests of young readers in mind, but 
without altering the Biblical text. Illus- 
trator Lynd Ward has ornamented this 
well-made book with dozens of hand- 
some pictures, some in color, of Biblical 
scenes, Bible scholars checked all the 
pictures for authenticity of detail. 

Three dollars is the price of this book, 
but there’s no concordance. Junior will 
have to borrow Mother and Dad’s new 
RSV Concordance Reference if he wants 
to look things up. —JANET Harsison 
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Suggestions covering a wide range of interest and prices should help in choosing appropriate 


gifts. 


® This Colonial stool blends well with 
any style of furniture, 
ion is covered in a fine colonial print set 
on antique maple, dark pine, or mahog- 


Removable cush- 


15% ” 


30” x 17x high. $19.95 
express collect. sae ton Craftsmen, 
PL 10, Templeton, Massachusetts. 


any stool. 


2,001 
Household Hints 
Dottar Vtretchers 


and 


» Get the most out of your food dol- 
lar with handbook, “2,001 Household 
Hints.” Dollar stretchers that cut utility 
bills; work-saving shortcuts in kitchen 
and housecleaning; simple home repairs; 
many others. A fine gift item. $1.25, 3 
for $3.15. Arkard Service, Dept. PL, 
3434 Glenwood Ave., Chicago 40, II. 


® A new style cape or stole can be 
made from your old fur coat for only 
$22.95, including cleaning, glazing, new 
linings, and monogram. Send for book- 
let of twenty styles to choose from. Gal- 
axy Fur Co., Dept. PL, 236 West 27th 


Street, New York 1, New York. 
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® Replace your regular switch plate 


cover with this attractive planter made 
like an old-fashioned sugar scoop. Box 
inside holds ivy or philodendron. Hand- 
finished Idaho sugar pine, 12%” high, 2%” 
deep. $2.98. Medford’s, Dept. PL101, 
Box 39, Bethpage, New York. 


) Fine-grain pine candleholders 
” high, Old Willow candles 11” high, 
and 20 matching linen-textured paper 
napkins (blue or pink) all for $5. Can- 
dleholders, $3.25. Candle and napkin 
set, $1.95. Send 10¢ for Christmas cata- 
log. Sturbridge Yankee Workshop, 18 
Brimfield Tpk., Sturbridge, Mass, 


® 5th edition of this 336-page illus- 
trated antique guide lists prices recently 
paid for more than 25,000 items—glass, 
china, furniture, toys, metal and pewter- 
ware, etc. Paper, $4.95, Madison House, 
Dept. PL, 305 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, New York, 


Please order direct from sources given and enclose payment with your order. 





100 Imported TULIP BULBS 

100 Healthy hardy med. size (21/2” circumference) Den- 
mark fall planting stock tulips only $1.98 (200 only 
$3.79). 12 Dutch Muscari bulbs, lovely blue, Free of 
extra cost. Ass't colors, varieties. Guar. many blooms 
Ist season, normal bloom 2nd season and for 5 years or 
replacement free. If C.O.D. postage extra. Cash orders 
40c and we ship postpaid. Satisfaction or return in 10 
days for purchase price refund. 


Michigan Bulb Co., Dept. MG-1541, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





WORLD-WIDE 
Sra 


HURRY! SEND TODAY for colorful, valuable collec- 
tion of 100 World-Wide stamps. Get new issues of past 
12 months. From far corners of the world . . . Ghana, 
Togo, China, Polynesia, India, Australia, Honduras, 
Iceland and many others. W onderful new additions to 
your collection. All different, all genuine, topicals, picto- 
rials bi-colors, mint and used. Limited supply. Only one 
toacollector. Plus free complete, helpful “Stamp Collect- 
or’s Guide” and other offers for your FREE inspection. 
Send name, address, enclose 10¢ for handling and pamaae. 
Garcelon Stamp Company, Dept. pLOX Calais, Maine. 








WHAT IF YOUR 
FALSE TEETH BREAK? 


Good News! Now you can repair 
them at home in 10 minutes.§ 238 
* NO EXPENSIVE REPAIR BILLS 


Amazingly easy-PLATE-WELD repairs clear or pink broken plates 

~ Simply flow on broken edges and put . Se 
Gilp enatested quad by Gentiete. Wesueh Sos metay epee: 
oS a 


HOME DENTAL AIDS 
Bex 1731 Dept.16-R, Bakersfield, Calif. 





1000 Name & 
Address Labels $1 
ANY 3 DIFFERENT 

DERS $2 PPD. 


Pe. bargain! Your name 
and anerers Pp 

finest quality 

Padded! Packed with —_ 

tic GIFT BOX. Use 
stationery, ae cards. af 
1000 only ppd. SPECIA 
SAVE MONEY RNY 3 DIFFER- 
ENT ORDERS 82. Satiefaction 
uaranteed! Handy Labels, 1019 
dasperson Bidg., Culver city 1, 
California. 








PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 














To Christian Leaders Only 
3-Month Trial Subscription 


to Christianity Today 


The Magazine for Leaders of 


























THE SOVIET UNION’S 
HIDDEN CHURCH 
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many from despair.” To these words, 
can only offer a loud “Amen.” 

His faith was, indeed, an inspiratig 
to every one of us who knew him. They 
men who have recently been release 
have reported that Pastor Rosenberg 
was murdered on the eve of his ow 
departure from Vorkuta. He was appu: 























— ently a victim of the blatnoi, or crimini © 
the Christian World % ay im 
. - prisoners, whose constant harassment df * 
f you are a ristian leader in your community, and active in the h olitical pri re > or 
work of your church, we will send you free for three months (6 ee P sg al prisoners was one of bt 
stimulating issues) an introductory trial subscription to CHRIS- worst evils of the camp. \ 
TIANITY TODAY, a magazine designed to witness in a scholarl The Pastor was killed about Chris. “™ 
y 
way to the unchanging Gospel for a changing age. mas time in 1955, nearly a year after | 
CRNSTIANEEY pe l is perind "7 hei mg my” ey by a was released. He had served all of his 
nationally known staff of editors headed by Dr. Carl F. H. Henry = ‘ . . on 
50 contributing editors and 70 correspondents situated in strategic so \ 4 ~e ae pe Meh Sean 
world centers. ors had given him a few hundred rubles, 
CHRISTIANITY TODAY is edited for the mature Christian leader representing the balance of the “wage' fj 
interested in the important theological, social, political, and eco- due him, and he was planning to go ty 
nomic issues of our day. Reading CHRISTIANITY TODAY will pro- Siberia to join his wife and childre 3 
vide you with the intellectual and spiritual stimulation you have ‘ 
been looking for. from whom he had received a letter. He 
We invite you to read CHRISTIANITY TODAY at our expense for went the rounds of all the barracks tha 
three months, Just fill in the form below and mail it to us today. night, saying good-bye to the member 
This offer is limited to Christian leaders in the United States and of his congregation, pausing here and 
Canada only. there for a word of encouragement and 
wee nn nn ee nnn nnn nnn ene e eee ----------- a. -e--e-- a moment of prayer. He even stopped to 
Wetangnen Beltding. salen say good-bye to some of the young crim 
Washington 5, D. C. inals and thereby, perhaps, sealed his 
Ese Sesov te este afvertnne of your free trial offer. Please send CHRISTIANITY death warrant, for they would know 
; that on the eve of departure he might 
Name (please print) p 
Pre have some money in his pocket. He lef 
City ei tiniee his own barracks, saying that he wa 
Please indicate your leadership position going to Say farewell toa friend, a for th 
(Pastor, Church Official, Teacher, etc.) mer German schoolteacher, billeted la 
Your denomination . 
about half a mile away. ar 
ee CHAIRS Paul Rosenbergs never reached his § }y 
In Steel or Wood “symm BULLETIN friend. His body was found next mom § m 
FOLDING TABLES ing where he had been murdered, a few § to 
WRITE FOR CATALOG BOARD hundred feet inside the camp gate. An § sq 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES , 
robbery did seem to have been the mo 
\ J PREDINGTON & CO. Bulletin Board provides a place where notices | tive: the rubles for his train fare to 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches . . ‘ 
DEPT. 54 SCRANTON 2, PA. Church boards and ag rs, an beria were gone Sorrowfully. the me 
— of books for Fresbyterian readers. Fi sie at 
Rate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, | whom he had loved and served watched 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- of 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 122 Years of 
1837 Service to the Church 1959 
and Clergy 


as his body was picked up by a Russia 
truck and taken off for burial among 
the other nameless dead who lie out it 
the frozen tundra. His family, who ha § }, 
waited all those years, were never to s¢ § }, 


dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 


counted as three words. 


Pharaoh Kills an Ancestor of Christ. 
Which ancestor of Christ was slain by 
an Egyptian pharaoh? This is one of a 
series of 52 Biblical puzzles, entitled 


























COX SONS & VINING, tne. “Bible Puzzles Unique.” Interesting. Chal- | him again. b 
131_tost_23¢4 PAS 1 lenging. The series, complete with solu- lp d tud - - 
tions and Bible references, is published in n respect and gratitude, we may ir 
You'll find the advertisements in attractive book form. Suitable as a gift. | recognize that the most brilliant part h 
eee, mates © aoe ee by -g Paul Rosenbergs’ ministry must be rect 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE are dependable —- * | oned not as the years of writing, preach 
Carthage, Mo. h but 
: : ing and teaching*in pre-war Latvia : 
ye 8 : . Wanted: Organist-Choirmaster for Pres- i 
aids in purchasing. Advertisers byterian church of 1100 members, North- | #5 those when he was a preacher an cl 
‘ eastern Ohio. Multiple choir system, | living example of Christian ethics as he 
will be pleased to send you com- handbells, summer camp director. Salary, | }¢q his Church behind Barbed Wire. 
pension, A a allowance, paid month vaca- 
: : : . | tion, conference allowance. References a 
plete information about their prod with application. All inquiries confiden- A chapter from the book I Found God in Soviet § 
. tial. Box 113, Presbyterian Life, Wither- | Russia, by John Noble. St. Martin’s Press, Ne § ¢ 
ucts or services. spoon Bldg., Phila. 7, Pa York, 1959, $2.95. Reprinted by permission. 
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family 


By Oren Arnold 


Our university team is threatening 
to win another football championship, 
and needs my undivided encouragement 
on Saturday nights, which leaves me 
bushed on Sunday mornings, But my 
Adele is unfeeling about it; she routs me 
out of bed for church just the same. 











The church seems livelier than ever 
this fall, partly because Scott Westmore- 
land, our youth director, has been doing 
an outstanding job for the past year. He 
brought an engaging grin and a quiet 
manner into his work. “It’s a pleasure 
to be around him,” one high-school boy 
said. “He’s not a preachy preacher.” 

o 3 °° 


Youth never wants to be preached 
at; it wants to be taught. Come to think 
of it—so do all the rest of us. 


° o Oo 
You girls aspiring to get married— 
hearken to this voice of experience: a 
beautiful woman fascinates a man; a 
brilliant one interests him; a good one 
inspires him; but a sympathetic one gets 
him. 
— — oO 
“A family man,” says Roby Goff, who 
is one, “is a fellow who has replaced the 
currency in his wallet with snapshots.” 


a a oe 


; The preacher wrote to some parish- 
loners asking financial aid for the 
church. One man turned him down with 
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a curt note—“So far as I can see, this 
Christian business is one continuous 
give, give, give.” The pastor meditated 
on that, then wrote the man again— 
“Thank you for the best definition of the 
Christian life I have ever heard.” 


o oO ° 


“Often I feel impelled to lecture my 
wife about extravagance,” says Steve 
Mehagian. “Then I realize I never knew 
a husband who amounted to much un- 
less his family wanted a lot of things 
they couldn’t afford.” 


° — o 


“Football is truly a dangerous game,” 
reports cousin Hazel C. Rankine from 
over in Terrell, Texas. “Two of the pretty 
pompon girls in our high school have 
already been injured rehearsing their 
backward flips.” 

oO o ° 


Broadminded scholar that I am, I 
have noticed that every question has 
two sides—so long as it is of no personal 
concern to me. 

Can't help admiring that sign the 
neighbor boy has printed on the back of 
his jalopy: 

COURTESY IS) CONTAGIOUS 

LETS START AN EPIDEMIC 


° ° o 
“Happiness,” says friend Hugh 
Holmes in San Bernardino, California, 
“is not the station we arrive at, but the 
manner by which we arrive. It is the 
ability to be tough with ourselves, but 
tender with others.” 


2 a Oo 


Possibly there’s nothing wrong with 
this much-talked-about “security,” but 
I'm getting a bit fed up with the talk. 
Back on our Texas farm years ago, my 
papa used to tell us boys that people do 
their best work when they “run scared.” 


— Oo oO 
It’s not enough to say a prayer. We 
must live one, too. 


Give Your Church 
THIS MEMORIAL 
ABOVE ALL! 


Memorial Bells by Schulmerich!® 
What a uniquely wonderful way 
to remember a loved one! And 
surely your church would ap- 
preciate receiving these pure- 
toned Schulmerich bells as a 
“living” reminder, too... as a gift 
from you...in your own name, 
Appropriate plaque, if desired, 


_SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS, INC. 
28109CARILLON HILL « SELLERSVILLE, PA; 






A Ringing Tribute! 
Loving! 
Living! 


Lasting! 


®Trademark of Bell 
Instruments Produced by 
Schulmerich Carillons Inc. 








CREDITS: Cover, Pp. 2, 6-9, 24, 25: 
Carl G. Karsch; P. 11: drawing by 
Robert Finch; Pp. 19, 23: RNS; Pp. 
20, 21: John Gillies; P. 26: Richard 
W. Firth; P. 28: National Council of 
Churches; P. 29: The Willard Times; 
P. 30: J. Bruce Snyder; Pp. 35, 39: 
drawings by Richard Horwitz. 
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Shepard Home Elevators 


© Easily installed without major alterations 
© Completely safe, low-cost operation 
Mail for FREE literature 





Shepard Elevator Co. 
5033 Brotherton Rd., Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


Please send free literature on 
Shepard HomeLift and EscaLIFT to: 


Name 





Address 
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ANY,THING ! 








ORA-FIX 
holds 
dentures ¢ 
fast— 
all day! 


Use Ora Denture Cleanser, too 


BETTER... by McKESSON 
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SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 


The Art of the Impossible 





REPORT 
ON ADVERTISING 


FOR THE Ist 8 MONTHS, 1959 


GROSS INCOME $312,172 
... UP 31.3% OVER 1958 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS ARE SHOWING 
INCREASING APPRECIATION OF THE RE- 
SPONSE OF READERS TO THEIR MESSAGES 
IN 
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Choir and Pulpit 
Robes 


Write Dept. Q For Catclog ond Samples 






Cotrell and Leonard Inc. 


472 Broadway Albany 1,N.Y 


| 
ge Hitchcock is a film merchant 
who sells the impossible. His “Al- 
fred Hitchcock Presents,” a TV program 
appearing on Sunday nights, uses all 
kinds of bizarre situations in order to 
create suspense, mystery, and intrigue. 
Very few of these programs fail to de- 
liver. Hitchcock’s latest movie, North 
by Northwest, takes up the life of an ad- 
vertising executive who is mistaken by 
foreign spies of being an American spy. 
For the remaining 130 minutes of the 
movie, this poor fellow is placed in one 
impossible situation after another. The 
audience alternates between horror and 
amusement at his succession of plights. 
For instance: Cary Grant, the fellow 
mistaken for a spy, keeps a rendezvous 
| with a person who doesn’t even exist 
|out in the middle of the farmland sep- 
| arating Chicago and Indianapolis. While 
| waiting beside the highway, Grant is 
| chased and shot at by a crop-dusting 
| airplane. The famous Hitchcock cameras 
| make the scene unbelievably believable, 
| yet, on the sheer face of it, the matter is 
| impossible. 
| Hitchcock creates suspense by mak- 
|ing up impossible situations, filming 
|them with maximum realism and devo- 
| tion to detail, and resolving them by use 
of deliberately corny tricks—the cornier 
| the better. He is also a canny merchant 
who knows exactly what brand of the 
impossible will sell. He uses first-rate 
actors: Cary Grant, James Mason, and 
|Leo G. Carroll; one first-rate actress, 
Eva Marie Saint; a topnotch writer, Er- 
|nest Lehman, to provide these actors 
'and the actress with cunning dialogue. 
| People who want to see suspense movies 
| go to see Hitchcock because he makes 
crackling good suspense stories. But peo- 
ple who don’t care for suspense stories 
go to see him because they believe that 
| Hitchcock is making fun of suspense 
| stories. To get the pros and cons ‘in un- 
der the same roof, laughing and cringing 
| at the same things is an art—the pure 
|fine art of the impossible. North by 
| Northwest ranks as one of his better cre- 





| ations. 


Hecht-Hill-Lancaster Productions 
have taken a good play by George Ber- 


| nard Shaw as the starting point for mak- 


|ing a movie which makes no apologies 


Gentleman 


Olivier as 
Johnny Burgoyne. 


Sir Laurence 


for taking liberties with the great Shaw. 
The Devil’s Disciple features Laurence 
Olivier as General John Burgoyne, adds 
two swashbuckling American actors- 
Burt Lancaster and Kirk Douglas—and 
there in the cast itself duplicates the ten- 
sion which Shaw originally sought to 
present in his droll play. The heroics of 
the American Revolutionaries are played 
against the background of Olivier’s tired 
cynicism. The bouncing acting perfom- 
ances of Douglas and Lancaster make 
Olivier’s seem all the more polished 
Purists may object to what the movie 
makers have done to the play, but le 
them object. This is a movie, and the 
producers had the good sense to make it 
a movie instead of a filmed play, Iti 
enjoyable and interesting. 


Presbyterians all over the country who 
have heard the Princeton Seminary 
Choir while on tour will be glad to know 
that they can now hear the choir as often 
as they please. RCA Victor has issued 
a new orthophonic high-fidelity recor¢ 
ing of the choir, [PM 1903, under the 
title Princeton Seminary Choir. Tradi- 
tional, modern, classical, and folk music 
are done with sureness, clarity, balance, 
and more than occasional brilliance. Di 
rected by David Hugh Jones, the choit 
is at its best for this performance. 
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BACK 
FROM THE BRIG 


(Continued from page 11) 


ministerial marking is a gold cross on 
the sleeves. Surprisingly, he hears the 
Chaplain address him. “What’s your 
name, Son?” 

“Bevans, W. A., #151824.” 

Chaplain Marley interrupts, “No, I 
want your Christian name and where 
you're from.” When the Chaplain has this 
information, he smiles at the entire group 
and says, “Bill, I don’t see you as you are 
now; I see you as what you could be- 
come. Do you remember when you came 
up for court-martial and your defense 
kept saying to you, ‘It’s in the bag’? As 
it turned out, the only thing in the bag 
was you, Bill . . . and that’s where you 
are now. 

“But let’s look ahead fifteen years or 
so. Suppose I find that my Navy pension 
has been fouled up and I need a lawyer. 
I learn that my old friend Bill Bevans is 
practicing in his home town of Wichita 
Falls, Texas. I take my case to you for 
help. You hear me, you lean back, put 
your feet on the desk, and say, ‘Chaplain, 
it’s in the bag.’” 

The Chaplain’s vision of Bill's future 
is jokingly farfetched, but Bill begins to 
feel that there is something for him be- 
yond the Castle. 

Later, during his personal interview 
with the Chaplain, Bill learns that both 
are Presbyterians. He tells Chaplain Mar- 
ley about his family and his home life. In 
the psychiatric interview Bill had stated 
that things at home were normal. Now, 
however, he reveals that he didn’t get 
along too well with his parents, especially 
his father, who was harsh with him on 
some occasions and indifferent on others. 

How do his parents get along with 
each other? Well, they fight a lot. But his 
mother has always insisted on church 
activity. One year, he was elected an 
officer in Westminster Fellowship, but he 
sort of lost interest in the group. Would 
he like to join the prison choir? Well, if it 
gets him two work breaks a week, maybe 
it wouldn’t be a bad idea. Does he really 
want a dishenorable discharge? Well, 
he'd be happy to settle for the lesser bad 
conduct discharge. That way, jobs come 
easier. But he still wants out of the Navy, 
period. 

As Bill walks out, the Chaplain makes 
a notation on the information jacket . . . 
“Bevans may change his attitude. If so, he 
is a fair risk for restoration to service.” 

Once the screening is completed, Bill 
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TVhauks to the FOUNDATION’S 


TAX-FREE 


GIFT PLAN 


our income increased 


65% 


“We are most grateful for your 
suggestion of a new wonderful way 
donors can secure more income and 
Save on taxes. 

“Last year my husband and I sent 
you securities valued at $10,000 which 
had originally cost $5,000. By giving 
the securities to you, rather than 
giving you the proceeds from their 
sale, our savings in capital gains tax 
was $1,250. As my husband and I 
were both age 60, we had an income 
tax gift deduction which saved us an 
additional $2,368—a total tax savings 
of $3,618. 

“Before making the gift to the 
Foundation, our dividends from our 
stock were $400. But after taxes of 
47%, our spendable income was only 
$212. Now, thanks to the Foundation, 
we receive an income of $350, tax- 
free, an increase in spendable income 
of 65%! 

“However, based on the net cost to 
us of the Tax-Free Life Income Plan, 


The FOUNDATION is 
the Church’s agency 
to encourage: 

e Bequests in Wills 





with tax savings to us of $3,618, our 
income amounts to a non-taxable yield 
of return of 5.48%. To us, this is 
equal to a taxable yield of 10.34%!” 


Income could be payable to a wife 
and her husband as long as either of 
them are living. They have the great 
satisfaction of knowing the fund 
established in their names will con- 
tinue long after their lives, to advance 
the principles and ideals of Jesus 
Christ — the greatest cause in the 
worid. 

If your income is reduced due to 
high income taxes and if you want to 
preserve your security profits, it will 
pay you to get full facts and informa- 
tion from us today. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Booklet 
santa taaiacaiastrasina tities apiccabnesbatictihisheateabialinicoe titeieta hase taniaieamimntas 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
DON EMERSON HALL, Director 
Please send me without obligation information on your 
Tax-Free Income Plan on amounts of $3,000 or more. 
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ADDED WORSHIP 

SERVICE BEAUTY 
A complete selection of 
distinctive styles and qual- 
ity fabrics. All colors and 
shodes. Send today for 
FREE catalog: C-20 (Choir 
Robes and Accessories); 
J-20 (Children's Robes); 
| ; P-20 (Pulpit Robes); CF-20 
t (Confirmation Robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 





NEW YORK IN Y 
Ue 


LOS ANGELES 28, CAL 
1624 N Cahuenga Blvd 

















sveR ERIAN SYMBOLS 
suver PRESBYTERIAN SYMB 
NEW Beautifully handcrafted in Sterling Silver, the 
new Official Presbyterian Emblem makes this a 
religious symbol you'll cherish. Symbols are also available 
featured on many fine religious jewelry items, Ask your 
jeweler to show you Hayward I’resbyterian jewelry. 


WALTER E. HAYWARD CO., INC., ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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BACK 
FROM THE BRIG 


(Continued) 


settles into a routine. His assignment is 
main prison. He awakens each morning 
at 5:30 in a squad bay, a large room 
filled with double bunks where sixty other 
men live in bare, but adequate surround- 
ings. Bill finds it a happy contrast to the 
tiny cell he occupied at first. After a 
quick shave and dressing, he lines up for 
the march down to the mess deck. This 
enormous room can serve eight hundred 
men cafeteria style. The food is good, al- 
though the men sometimes complain 
about the quantity allowed. 

By 8:00 a.m. Bill is outside the main 
prison building in one of the satellites 
which serve as factories and shops. His 
own, work detail is the laundry, clean and 
hot. The Navy Chief in charge tries to 
instill in the men his own sense of voca- 
tion. The effort is wasted, however, on 
Bill, who has never cared for work, dirty 
or clean. 

After the evening meal, Bill goes to 
one of the four movies a week he may 
see. The first week, he makes only one, 
due to infractions of the rules. The harsh 
attitude of one guard is getting under his 
skin, but he is determined to show this 
Marine that he won't break. Over and 
over he says to himself, “Some day I'm 
gonna see this guy on the outside, and 
when I...” 


Rehabilitation 

But Naval prison life is more than 
tough guards and hard work. It is reha- 
bilitation. For example, Bill's muscular 
frame brings him to the attention of the 
young educational officer, an ensign. Soon 
Bevans is turning out for volley ball prac- 
tice. The game gives him a chance to 
blow off much of the steam built up by 
the intense effort to hold his tongue 
under pressure and to say “sir” to every 
breathing thing. The enthusiasm of the 
young ensign for sports is contagious. 
With the help of his counselor, it occurs 
to Bill that he has very few enthusiasms 
outside of food and sex and hate. 

As the days limp by and the weeks 
follow reluctantly, Bill gets caught up in 
the positive treatment. With the excep- 
tion of his detail in the laundry, Bill is 
moving along satisfactorily, Wednesday 
nights he takes in Bible study, frequently 
surprising and delighting Chaplain Mar- 
ley with the keenness of his questions and 
insights. The base organist counts on him 
for a sure if somewhat boisterous bari- 
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tone. Even his counselor—a man trained 
to spot the phony—notes in the report 
form that Bevans is coming around. 

After six weeks, Bill gets an order to 
move one step up to the company of 
one-card trainees. Superimposed on his 
identity card for all to see is a large nu- 
meral “I,” symbol of change in status. 
As far as the Castle is concerned, Bill can 
go only one notch higher . . . to the honor 
company. When he reaches this summit 
five weeks later, he has an impressive “H” 
added to his card. 

Honor prisoners have a much better 
chance of having their dishonorable dis- 
charge—the severe, lifelong stigma—re- 
duced to Bad Conduct Discharge, which 
does not deprive a man of his rights to 
the same degree, But perhaps the most 
immediate result from Bill’s standpoint is 
trust. No longer need he have a Marine 
guard follow him around. 

The next morning he notices the 
changes, subtle to an outsider, dramatic 
to Bill. The mattress on his bunk is 
thicker and more comfortable. The near- 
by reading room provides up-to-date 
magazines. A radio is playing in the 
squad bay. It will continue to play on 
merrily one half-hour after lights are 
out for the other prisoners. Even the 
Marine chaser who marches them to 
breakfast seems more human. 


Progress 

Progress from defiance to self-improve- 
ment brings inevitable results in the 
Navy. Bill lands before a board aptly 
labeled Clemency and Restoration. This 
board of officers, including senior and 
junior officers, chaplain, and psychiatrist, 
has the power to reduce a man’s sentence 
and restore him to service, pending ap- 
proval in Washington. 

Again Bill is asked questions concern- 
ing his motivation. When he requests res- 
toration to duty, the board is realistic but 
sympathetic. Their action is based on the 
thesis, “For the good of the man, for the 
good of the service, and for the good of 
society.” The officers of the board, one 
of whom is a psychiatrist, after a review 
of his record in confinement, and im- 
pression gained during the interview, de- 
termine that he is a fit person to return 
to duty. Chaplain Marley, the senior 
chaplain, who is an advisory member, 
also recommends restoration. Bill is on his 
way to Camp Langdon to complete his 
rehabilitation and restoration training 
prior to returning to the fleet. 

Langdon—Bill’s ticket to self-respect 
and future usefulness. The next day, he 
takes a bus to the wall-less camp only six 
miles distant geographically, but fully a 





light year from the Castle psychological. 
ly. Turning into the neat row of barracks 
and green landscaped grounds is like 
emerging from a cave into sunlight, Bil] 
permits himself a full-faced grin. 

Bill notices the changed attitude at 
Langdon immediately, The trainees are 
rarely bitter. Barracks chatter is more 
concerned with the normal subjects of 
food and girls instead of the clinched 
teeth and profane references to the 
Marine guards, Bevans, who is still fight. 
ing the battle of authority, is very sensi- 
tive to the friendlier climate, which js 
still fair and firm, but a little less formal, 

Soon he meets the most important 
man at the camp, his counselor. Twice a 
week, and more if Bill requests it, he will 
meet with this specially trained Navy 
Chief and talk it over. 

The Chief, a man in his thirties who 
supplements his training with courses at 
the University of New Hampshire, says, 
“Many of these boys are here because 
they're too slow mentally to progress in 
a competitive system like the Navy. We 
can’t help them much. Others are smarter 
than normal but neurotic in some respect. 
Many are quitters, never having finished 
anything in their lives, Take Bill Bevans. 
I'm trying to give him some insight into 
his problems at home and in the service. 
I really believe it helps.” 

It helps, all right. Going into his fifth 
and final month at Langdon, Bill sums 
it up: “I guess the best thing was the 
counseling. I’ve told the Chief things I'd 
never tell my folks or my pastor, even 
my buddies. I don’t know if I’m adjusted, 
as they say, but I have stopped some of 
what the Chief calls self-sabotage.” 


Release 

On a clear June day, Bill walks out of 
prison. From gray fatigues and formless 
jacket, he has changed back to Navy 
whites, spotless cap, and glistening black 
shoes. However, the greatest change 
could not be seen. From a surly, re 
bellious, and “shook-up” kid, he has ma- 
tured into an alert and self-respecting 
young man. 

In the most unlikely place—a prison- 
he has discovered something of the grace 
of God. 

The story of Bill Bevans, United Pres- 
byterian, is true. Soon he'll be returning 
to your community and your church. He 
will expect to find even more help and 
understanding there than in a Navy 
prison. Surely the Church must take steps 
to help the would-be Bill Bevanses in her 
midst. Otherwise the love of Christ which 
a boy misses on the way up must be 
caught on the way down. 
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CHILDREN’S 
STORY 


by Verna Turpin Borsky 


THE DAY 
OF 
THE 
MULBERRY- 
PICKING 
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Ahmet sped down the garden path, 
past the honeysuckle vines and the mul- 
berry trees and through the swinging 
gate. In the street outside he stopped, 
calling loudly, “Joly, where are you?” 

From a nearby rooftop a black-and- 
white pigeon gently answered: “Coo- 
oo.” But the sound the boy wanted to 
hear, the “hee-haw” of Grandmother's 
little gray donkey, was missing. 

Grandmother and Ahmet lived in a 
square, red-roofed house in the country 
of Turkey. Joly lived in a small shed 
that stood behind the garden next to a 
high stone wall. 

That morning, the waggly-eared little 
donkey hadn’t come to the kitchen door 
braying for his breakfast. He hadn’t been 
resting in the shelter of his shed, or am- 
bling among the trees and bushes in the 
garden. Did Joly push open the swing- 
ing gate and run away? wondered Ah- 
met. But where did he go? And why did 
he have to lose himself on this, the day 
of the mulberry-picking? 

Every year Grandmother and Ahmet 
invited the people of the village to share 
the mulberries that grew in their garden. 
“Go quickly,” Grandmother had admon- 
ished Ahmet, “and tell everyone to come 
today and pick their fill.” Now Ahmet 
set out at a trot down the street. 

First of all, he met a playmate, a 
black-eyed boy named Nuri. “The mul- 
berries are ripe,” Ahmet told him. He 
couldn’t help adding, “But we've lost our 
donkey. I think he has run away.” 

“Joly lost?” Nuri’s smile over the mul- 
berry news suddenly turned to a frown. 
“Now who will carry the charcoal for 
your fire?” 

Solemnly, Ahmet shook his head. Joly 
helped by carrying heavy sacks of rice 
and flour as well as charcoal. Sometimes 
he even carried Grandmother or Ahmet 
on his strong back. 

Ahmet spoke to everyone he saw: 
Hillal the wood-turner, Abdul the cob- 
bler, the tinsmith, the saddlebag maker, 
the vegetable seller. All were delighted 
about the mulberry-picking. None, how- 
ever, had seen the missing donkey. Ah- 
met hurried home to tell Grandmother. 

“Later today, we will go together to 
look for Joly,” she said kindly, “But now 
we must get ready for our company.” 

In Grandmother’s garden there were 
six mulberry trees laden with large, 
dark-colored berries. Ahmet set deep 
wicker baskets under them to catch the 
fruit as it was picked. Then he brought 
some round copper kettles from the 
storeroom. 

By and by it was time for the villagers 
to arrive. Ahmet ran to the gate. To his 


surprise, the street was empty. Not even 
Nuri was in sight. Puzzled, Ahmet went 
back to the garden and began to pick 
berries by himself, 

Then suddenly, just as he was think- 
ing that no one was coming, he heard a 
familiar sound. It started on a low note, 
then rose higher and higher. It went 
“Hee-haw.” 

“Joly,” cried Ahmet. He ran from the 
garden. Grandmother hurried from the 
house. 

It was Joly all right. His funny donkey 
face peered over the gate. His long ears 
waggled furiously. He wasn’t alone, 
however. Nuri was there. So were the 
other villagers. 

Everyone tried to talk at once until 
finally Hillal held up his hand. “Wait! 
Nuri found Joly. Let him explain.” 

“I—everyone wanted to find Joly. We 
held a meeting in the village square,” 
Nuri began. He went on to explain that 
someone remembered seeing a band of 
donkeys pass through the village with 
their owner early that morning. Perhaps 
Joly had heard the braying and had 
trotted away to join them. So the vil- 
lagers set out to look for the donkeys. 

It had been Nuri who first spied the 
animals. They were waiting in a wheat 
field to carry sacks of grain to market. 
Sure enough, Joly had followed them. 
He was standing at the edge of the field. 

“He was already tired of being lost,” 
said Nuri. “He came back to the village 
without coaxing.” 

Plainly, Joly was glad to be home 
again. With mincing steps he tagged 
after Grandmother, then Ahmet. 

The mulberry-picking was a great 
success. Basket after basket was filled 
with berries. Stirring with a long- 
handled wooden spoon, Grandmother 
cooked them over an outdoor fire. The 
fruit bubbled and thickened into rich, 
sweet-smelling preserves. 

After awhile, when the work was 
done, everyone sat on blankets in the 
courtyard, They sang songs. Abdul 
played on a guitar-like instrument called 
an ut. Ahmet helped Grandmother pass 
glasses of cool fruit juice. 

At last it was time for the company 
to go home. Each took a share of the 
mulberry preserves. “Thank you, thank 
you,” they said again and again. 

Grandmother smilingly answered, 
“Thank you for bringing our donkey 
home,” while Ahmet echoed, “Yes, thank 
you.” 

With Joly beside them, Grandmother 
and Ahmet stood at the gate and 
watched until their friends were out of 
sight. 
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SCHOOLS 


AND 


COLLEGES 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


MEN’S COLLEGES 





Director of 
Admissions, 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY = 07° 3tca 


Presbyterian - Coeducational - 1100 students. Pre- 
professional curricula; arts and sciences; business 
and industry; school of music. Graduate degrees in 
music and education, Paul L. McKay, President, 





Decatur, tl. 
Monmouth 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE ilinois 


Founded in 1853. A co-ed, United Presbyterian Col- 
lege of high accreditation featuring a complete in- 
dependent study prog. Exceptional training in pre- 
prof. courses, the sciences, teaching, bus. admin., 
fine arts, and the ministry. Robt. W. Gibson, Pres. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE »i3 


Offers A.B.; B.S. in Mathematics, Chemistry, Pix 

B. Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Indust 

chanical, Metallurgicai Engineering. 5-year p 
combining arts and engineering. School of 
national Affairs. Write: Director of Adm 











MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering. Music, 
Business Administration, Home Economics, Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Education. 

Write Director of Admissions. New Concord. Ohio 











A Campus of Beauty 


Independent, Coeducationa 





PARK COLLEGE Presbyterian. 


Founded in 1875. Coeducational. Liberal Arts Cur- 
riculum. Fully accredited. International student 
body. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere. 
Personal counseling. Suburban Kansas City 
Write Director of Parkville, Mi i, 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, four-year liberal arts college fe 
Fully accredited. Founded 1851. 550 students. 
A.B.: 3-2 and 4-2 engineering plans. Army 
Admission by College Boards 

Write: Director of Admissions, Fulton, 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





BEAVER COLLEGE fiery ane | 


professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and B.F, 
grees, Strong academic program. Christian 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philad 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver 
Jenkintown, Pa. 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E, D 
For catalog and information write F. L 
Ph.D., President, St. Charles. Missouri. 





QUEENS COLLEGE 


Church affiliated, four-year liberal arts colle; 

a program planned especially for the educatif 
women. Write: Admissions Office, Queens © 
Charlotte 7, North Carolina. 





WILSON COLLEGE 


A. B. Liberal Arts and Sciences. High S 
Presbyterian. Individualized programs. Career 
seling. Elementary, secondary teaching: pre-n 
ge. medical. Scholarships. 70-acre campus. Est. 
rite: Wilson College, Box L, Cham | 














STERLING COLLEGE ss 4,.4,5nited 


Co-ed. Liberal Arts College, accredited by North 
Central, offers pre-prof.. teacher educ. and courses 
leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Chris- 
tian emphasis, high scholastic standards, reasonable 
in cost. Write: Ad . Sterling, Kans. 





COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 




















Academic excellence in a Christian 
orientation .. . Majors in 22 fields 
. Four-year teacher education pro- 
ber of Midwest Conference . .. « Dis- 
tinguished faculty meets with small classes . . . Many 
opportunities for participation in student octivities eee 
Ww R l T i COE COLLEGE 
Cedor Rapids, lowe 
THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
in Arts, Science, Music, oon Education. Tuition, 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER oo. 
4 terian, 
coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring In- 
dependent Stud 
training for professions: engineering, law, medicine, 
ministry, music, science, teaching. Dept. PM., Direc- 
ter, Wooster, Ohio. 
Tx] : = 7 a y + 
DAVIS & ELKINS COLLEGE 
4-yr. Liberal Arts College. Granting B.A. and B.S. de- 
grees. Fully accredited; co-ed; Presbyterian Church, 
children of ministers and candidates for church vo- 
cations. Director of Admissions, Elkins, W. Va. 
FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE 
Located on the bay in the heart 
of Florida's Suncoast. Founded in 
1958 by Synods of Florida U. S 
in a Christian environment in fields SUIT 
of Humanities, History and Social PETERSBURG, & 
Sciences. and Mathematics and the 
of Admissions, P. O. Box 387, St. sa f 
Petersburg 31, Fia. v* - 
HANOVER COLLEGE 
founded in 1827. Excellent faculty and small classes 
Superior classroom and residence facilities located 
on beautiful, modern campus. Enrollment 800. 
HASTINGS COLLEGE 
At the heart of the nation. A good Presbyterian 
college for three quarters of a century, Unques- 
Theres 8. M Pr Nebraska. 
, 5 . + _ ; st 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE | ,.2 ses. 
Phi Beta Kappa ¢ 
medicine, ministry. so- 
al service. teaching and many other professions. 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write 
LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 
Wooded campus surrounded by 
estates in one of the nation's 
Central emphasis placed on 
great teachers as the core of 
student-centered education 
ment limited to 800; liberal 
arts. College Board tests re- 
quired for admission 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
qrem ... Ale Force ROTC. . . Mem- 
Affiliated with United Presbyterian Church. 
Co-Ed, 4 year liberal arts and pre-professiona! cur- 
$400 yr. President Luther » Emporia, Kans, 
y for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
tor of Admissions, College of Woos' 
U.S. and U.P.C.-U.S.A. Scholarships for dependent 
Coeducational, liberal arts college. 
and United. Educationa! excellence 
Natural Sciences. WRITE: Director FLORIDA q 
Presbyterian, coeducationa; liberal arts college 
Write Director of Admissions, Hanover, indiana. 
tioned academic strength in the Arts and Sciences. 
*hapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry. engineering aw. 
Minois College, Department A. Jacksonville, Ilinois 
finest suburban communities 
Presbyterian affiliated: enrol- 
rite Box 


. Lake Forest 
_ Forest. tlinois 


IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO. home 

of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 

famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 

Delightful climate. Co-educational. Ful- 

ly accredited. Six degrees, through 

master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter- 
collegiate athletics. 
“America’s most mod- 
ern university cam- 
pus.” 


din Lauri 
niversit 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE?:* 
ACADEMY 1789. A Christian educatio 


emphasis on college prep 
Grades 9-12. Coed. All students participate in 
program. Workships, scholarships available. Cal 
T. Henry Pres., W. 








WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Postgraduate. 
sive preparation for college through Dual 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf. Compet 
scholarships. Camp & Summer School. Ci 
Cc. W. Biaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, C 


Presb 
Est. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 








TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Pisinctive. Presbyterian College, established in 
794. Near Great Smokies. Fully accredited. B.A. 
aa B.S. degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 
eae. Cosmopolitan student body. Moderate costs. 
aymond C. Rankin, President, Greeneville, Tenn. 


BLAIR ACADEMY ,,..4,55000 ih 


Established 1848. Grades 8-12. Small classes. 
ful college preparation. Wide choice of spo 
activities. Well-equipped campus in north 
New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap. 

James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairst 











75 YEARS of Academic Excellence 


with a Christian Empha 
A friendty personal Liberal a “college 
in Minnesota’ s Twin Citle 
Pre- professional preparation 
for business, the professions 
overnment 
1500 Studentse—coeducational— 
in the land of 10.000 lakes 
Harvey M. Gice, President 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 





ACADEMITALLY SUPERIOR! 


THE UNIVERSITY 


" DUBUQUE 


CARSON LONG Military = og 


the whole boy— physically, Fe MK, 
How to learn, how to labor, how to ay 4 
for college and Bie. 123rd year of character 
ing. Grades 12. Overall charges $13 
Box 45, New Bicomfield, Pennsylvania. 





SCHOOL OF NURSING 








WAYNESBURG COLLEGE "9353 


Cranstentiy Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-! 

ineering, pre-ministerial, and others. 

ollege,” noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351. Waynesbure. Pa. 





MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian. coeducational, liber- 
al arts college of 700 students emphasizing high 
scholarship. iow expenses. positive Christian train- 
ing. Extensive student-help program. Write Presi- 
Gent Raiph Walde Ulervé. Geox GB, Maryville, Tenn. 





WESTMI NSTER COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian Ti co-ed, fully accredited, 
Liberal Arts College. of is “4 students. prepress B.A., 
S. and M.S. in B.B.A., B.M. d B.M. 
Educ. 60 miles North of ‘pittsburgh Founded in 1852. 
Write: Director of A New Pa. 








PRESBYTERIAN-ST. LUKE'S 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL .OF NURSING 


Offers new program: Education plus ® 
terneship. Next class will enroll in Septé 
ber, 1959. Two years Basic Nursing Edw 
tion; One year Interneship. For infor 
write: Director of Admissions, 1743 V 
Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 
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